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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present Bulletin contains a wide range of 
material accumulated since May. Particular at- 
tention is invited to a number of items relating to 
present abnormal foreign conditions. Referring to 
the resolution of the Council on the German situa- 
tion published in the May Bulletin, Professor J. T. 
Shotwell of the American National Committee on 
International Intellectual Cooperation writes that 
“the situation is extremely difficult but action like 
this must have its effect, if only indirectly, upon 
the attitude of mind of outstanding leaders in 
Germany.” 

Reference is made under Notes and Announce- 
ments to the serious reaction of present economic 
conditions on the tenure of members of the pro- 
fession. A number of formal or informal reports 
will be published in the November Bulletin. While 
it has naturally been impossible for the Association 
to modify or ignore the budgetary difficulties of 
institutions, the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure has had continued evidence that its 
efforts to secure fairness of procedure are bearing 
fruit. The Appointment Service in spite of ex- 
tremely discouraging conditions has made as many 
placements as in preceding years, though at lower 
salaries. Noteworthy in this connection are two 
in South America through the Institute of Inter- 
national Cooperation, and three of Historical Tech- 
nicians in the National Parks Service. 

The financial affairs of the Association have given 
the Officers and the Council serious concern, but 
resignations have not been so numerous as might 
have been feared. 

During the summer important news releases 
were issued on the recent report, College and Uni- 
versity Teaching, and on the Economic Condition 
of the Profession. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Philadelphia, Friday and Satur- 
day, December 29 and 30, in connection with those of the Economic and 
Political Science Associations. In addition to the usual business, the 
program will include special reports and discussions on the work of 
certain committees, in particular those on Economic Condition of the 
Profession, College and University Teaching, Required Courses in 
Education, and Academic Freedom and Tenure. Important matters 
of general policy are likely to be presented by the Council and the Com- 
mittee on Policy. A more detailed program will be published in the 
November Bulletin. 


U. S. Orrice or EDUCATION 
Bridging the Chasm between High School and College 


Among various publications connected with the recent National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, particular mention may be made of a re- 
lease dated July 7, “Bridging the Chasm between High School and Col- 
lege.” 

.. . A maze of college entrance requirements now in use ‘‘demon- 
strates the fact that either there are no admittedly superior standards 
of admission, or the superiority of certain ones has been accepted on 
the basis of studies of isolated cases.”’ . . 

The problem of cooperation between high school and college, this 
analytical study concludes, “‘does not center and is not to be solved at 
the point of transition from the secondary school to college. It is more 
far-reaching than that. In explanation, the report points out that much 
of the costly research now being carried on to determine what entrance 
criteria are most effective or what subjects be required might well be 
shifted to solving the articulation problem at its source. This means 
study of the abilities, habits, characteristics, interests, health, etc., of 
pupils during their secondary school careers. Pupils should be 
guided and directed into or away from higher institutions on the 
basis of the relationships of these characteristics to their scholastic 
success. ... 

It was found that twenty-five methods of admission are used singly 
for regular and special students. Eleven other methods are used in 
various combinations of entrance requirements. In other words, 
college entrance requirements are based on thirty-six different methods 
of selection. There are thirteen outstanding admission methods used 
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singly for regular and special students. Twenty-three per cent of the 
517 institutions report that regular students may gain admission by 
means of the high school diploma. This method is most frequent in 
the Southern region and among teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 
Sixty-three per cent of the 517 institutions admit regular students on 
the basis of a high school transcript of credits. The West takes the lead 
in using this method where 80 per cent of the institutions resort to it 
compared with twenty per cent of the institutions using it in New 
England. 

Twenty-six per cent of all institutions allow reguiar students to qualify 
for entrance by passing with a satisfactory grade the College Board ex- 
aminations. This practice is most prominent among the larger 
schools, in the New England region, and among the public colleges and 
universities. Twenty-six per cent of these schools administer their 
own entrance examinations in admitting regular students. This prac- 
tice is most prevalent in the Southern region among the public colleges 
and universities, and among schools having enrolments of from 2000 
to 3500. There is a tendency for institutions to abandon the practice 
of administering their own tests for entrance... . 

The high school sub ject certificate is used as a single method of admis- 
sion for regular students noticeably among the larger institutions in 
New England, and among private colleges and universities. Twelve 
per cent of the institutions use rank in the high school graduating class 
as a method of admission, while the intelligence test as the only method 
of admitting students is rare.... The twelve other single methods of 
admission of either regular or special students reported by the institu- 
tions are: College aptitude test, character rating, recommended units, 
health certificate, evidence of ability to pursue college work, permission 
of the president or other official, business experience, specific require- 
ments, honorable dismissal from previous school, college work require- 
ments, four-years’ residence, and teacher’s certificate or teaching experi- 
ence. 

The eleven methods included in combinations of entrance require- 
ments, but not used as single methods of admission, were tabulated 
as follows: Adherence to a certain religious faith, achievement test, 
English test, music, State requirement, photograph, suitable prepara- 
tion for subjects desired, extracurriculum activities, personality rating, 
qualities of leadership, and letter of information from student... . 

The report discloses that ‘‘there is evidence to support the conclusion 
that the higher institutions in admitting students are supplementing the 
traditional high school records and old-type content examinations as 
much by information regarding the personal and character traits of the 
candidate (recommendations, interviews, character ratings, etc.) as by 
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information gleaned through the new-type intelligence and aptitude 
tests.” ... 

In treating subjects required for admission to colleges, there is con- 
siderable variation in requirements of various institutions. The 
five subject fields in which requirements are most often prescribed are 
English, mathematics, social studies, natural science, and foreign lan- 
guage. More than twice as many increases as decreases in the number 
of units required in English have been made ‘since 1899. About twice 
as many increases as decreases have been made since 1899 in the number 
of units of mathematics required for entrance to college. As to social 
studies, in spite of a general increase since 1899, three groups report 
slight decreases since the same date. 

It is noticeable that the trend in the number of units of foreign 
language required for college entrance has been definitely down- 
ward.... 

One of the significant phases of the inquiry was the study of how the 
colleges are attempting to adjust the students to the demands of the 
higher institutions after their admission. Much of the desired informa- 
tion concerning the freshman is secured by means of tests. . . . 

The general intelligence test is administered by 64 per cent of all the 
institutions as a post-admission test. . . as a means of placement and 
adjustment. ... 

The primary uses to which the results of intelligence tests are 
put have been reduced to four: Educational guidance and counsel- 
ing, diagnostic purposes, sectioning classes, and vocational guid- 
ance. ... Class sectioning in English and mathematics was found 
to be based more frequently on the results of the freshman tests in 
those subjects. .. . 

The report concludes with five outstanding problems in the articula- 
tion of high school and college brought to the surface during the 
investigation: 

“1. The multitude of admission methods and combinations of en- 
trance criteria used by the institutions reveals the fact that there are 
no recognized standards in the field of admission requirements. The 
actual reliability of individual criteria, or various combinations of 
criteria, and of no criteria at all needs to be determined. It needs to be 
demonstrated whether or not traditional entrance standards are worth 
the trouble they entail. 

“2. Few institutions make careful studies to justify the requirement 
of certain subjects for entrance or the acceptance of other subjects for 
admission credit. Present preference for or discrimination against 
certain subjects needs to be justified or shown to be fallacious. Such 
studies as have been made seem to throw the weight of evidence against 
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specific subject requirements, although a few investigators attribute 
special predictive value to certain types of subjects. 

“3. At present the manner in which personnel work in the higher in- 
stitutions is carried on and the character of information assembled con- 
cerning students are reflections largely of the personal opinions and inter- 
est of the directors in charge. The value of certain kinds of information 
needs to be established and a general personnel program, recognized as 
good and at the same time flexible, needs to be outlined. 

“4. Testimony of numerous institutions concerning the merits of dif- 
ferentiated instruction in certain freshman courses to suit the previous 
training in those courses needs to be carefully tested. Time, money, 
and the general morale of students could be conserved if the degree of 
differentiation, if any, suitable to certain amounts of training could be 
determined. 

“5. Plans for the improvement of articulation need to be judged in 
terms of improved student populations and their success in higher in- 
stitutions and not in terms of popular opinion.” 

This monograph is listed as Bulletin, 1932, Number 17, National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, Monograph Number 10, and may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at ten cents per copy. 


Education for Business in Higher Institutions 


“University education for business is the most popular of all specialized 
training except that of preparing for teaching,” the Secretary of the 
Interior states in releasing the first of a series of reports on business 
education in colleges and universities. 

The period of economic reconstruction emphasizes the need not only 
of more effective economic education for the masses, but for a business 
leadership schooled in the social implications for business, the report 
points out. Various estimates indicate that 2,000,000 people in business 
hold positions for which they should have specialized business training. 
If the average life of a man in business is 30 years, 66,000 graduates 
from business courses are needed annually for replacement alone. 
Nevertheless, fewer than 7000 persons will be graduated this year from 
business training curricula of all colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

Business education in the university, which enrolled fewer than 10,000 
students prior to the World War, has been increased by approximately 
1000 per cent. More students are enrolled in commerce curricula than 
in law, theology, and medicine combined. Business education has de- 
veloped so rapidly that today the combined enrolments in all kinds of 
engineering curricula are less than in business. 
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The attractiveness of careers in business, particularly for women, has 
resulted in rapid increases in the number of women enrolled in collegiate 
business courses. Today more than twice as many university women 
are enrolled in business curricula as in all of the following curricula com- 
bined: Law, Medicine, Theology, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Oste- 
opathy. While more women are preparing for teaching than for any 
other profession, it is equally interesting to note that the number in busi- 
ness courses exceeds the number in music. . 

The report released by the Secretary shows that 8102 students are 
enrolled in 314 courses in advertising in 176 institutions of higher learn- 
ing throughout the country. Curricula in which students may special- 
ize in this field are offered by 22 universities. The distribution of the 
courses is evidenced by the fact that 121 universities offered only one 
course each and only 15 institutions offered four or more courses each 
in this field. 

Among the circulars in this series are: 91, Collegiate Courses in 
Transportation, 1932; 94, Accounting and Business Statistics; 95, 
Banking and Finance, 1932; 97, Foreign Trade and Foreign Service, 
1932; 98, Insurance, 1932; 99, Marketing and Merchandise, 1932; 101, 
Reality, 1932. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The Educational Record for July contains the report of the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Council, with an address by President 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State, on the future of the Council, in which he enu- 
merates a group of important problems. The Record also includes the 
report of the Director on ‘‘Liberation’’ and special articles by J. C. 
Merriam, ‘‘Human Values in Natural Resources;’’ Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean, ‘“The Minnesota Junior College;’’ Albert A. Reed, ‘‘Nebraska’s 
Experiment with Rural High Schools; Arnold Bennett Hall, “Uni- 
versity Extension in Oregon;’ Louis Brownlow, ‘Citizens’ Councils 
for Constructive Economy ;” Sidney B. Hall, ‘Cooperation in Virginia ;”’ 
Franklin J. Keller, “The National Occupational Conference; F. J. 
Kelly, ‘How Higher Education Is Faring Financially at the Present 
Time;’ John K. Norton, ‘““A National Commission Searches for the 
New Deal in Education; Sidney B. Hall, ““The Crisis in Public Edu- 
cation; Sumner H. Slichter, ‘‘Emergency Measures for Academic 
Unemployment.” Reports follow of the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee; Committee on Graduate Instruction; Cooperative Test 
Service; Committee on Materials of Instruction; Modern Foreign 
Language Committee; National Survey of School Finance; Public 
Education and Public Finance in Fall River. 

The last is a notable general discussion, by an advisory committee 
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of distinction, of economic conditions in a small industrial city which 
has suffered severely from the depression. 

The Constitution of the Council has been amended, with a view to 
emphasizing its interest in all phases of the educational system and of 
recognizing the responsible activities of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, AIDS TO RESEARCH 


The Council offers in 1934 grants in aid of research and post-doctoral 
fellowships for training and research in the humanities. The grants are 
in two categories: small grants, not exceeding $300, and larger grants, 
not exceeding $1000. Applicants for grants must possess the doctorate 
or its equivalent, and must be actually in need of the desired assistance 
and unable to secure it from other sources. The grants are made for 
specific purposes (other than living expenses or in lieu of salary), such 
as travel, photostats, secretarial assistance, etc., in connection with proj- 
ects of research actually under way. The fellowships have a basic 
stipend of $1800, to which allowances for travel, expenses of research, 
and other purposes may be added. Applicants must have the doctorate, 
must not be more than 35 years of age, and must have demonstrated un- 
mistakable aptitude for constructive research. Information respecting 
grants and fellowships, as well as application blanks, may be secured 
from the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. All applications must be filed by December 15, 
1933, and awards will be announced in March, 1934. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, FELLOWSHIPS 


The Rockefeller Foundation has recently made two appropriations to 
the Council for the continuation of post-doctorate fellowships for the 
academic year 1934-35: One of $150,000 for fellowships in the physical 
sciences, chemistry, and mathematics and for those in the biological 
sciences, and a second appropriation of $30,000 for fellowships in the 
medical sciences. 

Grants in aid were made by the Council last spring amounting to 
$31,407.06. Further grants will be made in December. The number 
of active fellows working under the Research Fellowship Board in 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics is now 78 (of whom five are 
studying abroad): 31 in physics, 32 in chemistry, and 15 in mathe- 
matics. 

The Board of National Research Fellowships in the Biological Sciences 
held its spring meeting here on April 28 and 29. In the biological 
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sciences out of 286 applications, 67 were granted: 16 for research 
in botany, 19 in zoology, 4 in anthropology, 14 in psychology, 
12 in agriculture, and 2 in forestry. Of these, 59 fellows are now at 
work. 

Twenty fellows are now working under the Medical Fellowship 
Board of the Council. 

Dr. E. J. Kraus, professor of botany in the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed field secretary for the Board of National Research 
Fellowships in the Biological Sciences. The Research Fellowship 
Board in Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics is also considering the 
appointment of a field secretary. 

The Research Information Service reports that a recent census of 
graduate research students in chemistry shows that a total of 3348 
graduate research students in this field are reported by 128 institutions. 
This is an increase of only 87 over the number reported for 1931-32 as 
compared with the increase of 466 for that year over 1930-31. 

A new edition of the list of industrial laboratories in the United States, 
recently issued by the Council, includes 1575 laboratories, about 50 less 
than the list of two years and a half ago. These laboratories report a 
total number of 23,742 scientific employees. The number of scientific 
employees in the laboratories previously listed was about 36,212. The 
employment change in these fields has thus been about 34.4%. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


The dates for applications have been made later this year than usual, 
November 18, and elections are to be held the first week in January. 
Applicants must first be approved by their own institutions before 
November 11. Definite institutional quotas are no longer fixed, but 
committees are urged not to recommend candidates who do not possess 
outstanding qualifications for appointment. There will be a competi- 
tion this year in every state. The forty-eight states are divided into 
eight districts, each state nominating two men to appear before the 
District Committee and the District Committee selecting the best four 
to represent their states at Oxford. An appointment is made for two 
years in the first instance, but a scholar may remain for a third year 
or may return to Oxford for a third year after a period of work in the 
United States or in a special case may spend his third year in graduate 
work elsewhere in Europe. 

Scholars elected in January will enter Oxford in October, 1934. The 
stipend is 400 pounds a year, and there is no restriction on the choice 
of studies. A candidate must be a male citizen of the United States 
and unmarried, must be between the ages of 19 and 25, and must have 
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completed at least his Sophomore year at college. The qualities con- 
sidered are literary and scholastic ability and attainments, personal and 
physical qualities, and leadership. 


FRENCH HIGHER COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


A national super-council for coordinating and promoting research in 
every way has recently been organized in France under the presidency 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. It is composed of eight sections, 
six embracing the mathematical, natural, and physical sciences, one 
including the historical and philological sciences, and another the philo- 
sophical and social studies. In the typical French tradition, the Council 
is given a certain official authority and is vested to a considerable extent 
with official governmental control. Membership consists of eleven per- 
sons, six of whom are appointed by the Minister and five elected by vari- 
ous learned societies, in each of the first sections; and of eighteen, eight 
appointed and ten elected, in sections seven and eight combined. In 
addition, an “‘extra-section” is composed of sixteen members appointed 
by the Minister directly or on the advice of the Ministers of War, Navy, 
Aviation, Agriculture, Public Health, and Public Works. The National 
Director of Higher Education is ex-officio secretary-general of the Coun- 
cil. Members serve for four years. According to the decree of estab- 
lishment at least one meeting a year must be held. In the statement of 
the purposes of the organization emphasis is laid upon discovering and 
mobilizing able scientists for service to the nation. In the selection 
of members it is provided that some of the persons honored should be 
less than forty years of age. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION AND EDUCATION 
American Federation of Teachers, A Proposed Code for Teachers 


The code provides a living wage, security of tenure, decent working 
conditions, the right to establish teachers’ unions and to affiliate with 
organized labor, opportunity for culture and professional study, and pro- 
vision for old age. 

The Executive Council of the Federation urges a normal maximum 
of five working hours each for five days, ‘‘it being understood that many 
more hours are required in preparation for work in school.” 

After proposing minimum wage standards, the teachers’ Federation 
asks “‘that in sections of the country where the school funds available 
from real estate taxation and from state income laws are not sufficient 
to pay the salaries of teachers and to maintain the schools on a scale 
commensurate with the needs of the community, Federal grants of 
funds be made.” 
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In its section on tenure, the code would make it impossible to discharge 
a teacher without ‘‘due process of law’’ and a trial with counsel and wit- 
nesses. School boards would not be permitted to interfere with the right 
of teachers to participate in political and social activities. 

The ‘‘destructive tendency incidental to the retrenchment movement,” 
such as shortening school terms and eliminating important subjects, 
was deplored by the Federation, which held that the slogan of ‘‘balance 
the budget” has been used as an excuse for reckless slashing of necessary 
expenditures. 

In regard to establishing proper basic salaries, the code says: 


In practically every city and in many rural sections throughout the 
country high professional qualifications are being required of teachers, 
varying from two years of normal school training to four or more years 
in professional institutions of the highest standing. 

It is socially unjust and educationally unprofitable to maintain a class 
of teachers in this country who are paid an average wage many hundreds 
of dollars lower than is paid to other workers whose educational qualifica- 
tions are much less. 

Thus the salaries which are commensurate with the incomes of pro- 
fessional men and women must eventually be paid to teachers. 


Exemption of Educational Institutions from N.R.A. Code 


According to the ruling secured on September 8 by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act Committee of the American Council on Education, 
“schools, colleges, universities, churches, hospitals, and charitable insti- 
tutions supported by public subscriptions, not operated for profit, except 
so far as they may be engaged in the operation of trade or industry, need 
not come under the provisions of the National Recovery Act.” 

This ruling means that non-profit making institutions under private 
control have the same status as have state and municipal institutions 
with regard to the N.R.A. They are exempt from the provisions of 
codes. This does not mean that they should not voluntarily meet as 
far as possible the specifications of the President’s agreement and cooper- 
ate with the President in every way to hasten national recovery. 

The programs of the National Relief Administration and the Public 
Works Administration may so develop that there may be possibilities 
of aid to schools, colleges, and universities for special teaching services, 
for loans for building purposes, and for rulings on extra-mural student 
employment. 

Commenting on the ruling and its significance to institutions affected, 
Director Mann of the Council remarks: 

“It is a source of gratification to note how fully the N.R.A., by making 
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this ruling, respects the necessity for freedom in American education, 
Our schools and colleges will now work the harder for the objectives 
which the President’s program is endeavoring to achieve. They will do 
a better job both in increasing employment and wages, and in enlighten- 
ing the public on the meaning and principles of N.R.A. because of this 
liberation from the restrictive features of the code.” 

In outlining the importance of the interpretation to educational insti- 
tutions and the like, Dr. Marvin, of the special committee, adds: 

“This decision recognizes the fundamental principle of the freedom 
of colleges and universities. It affects hundreds of educational institu- 
tions in this country both publicly and privately controlled. There can 
be no line of demarcation between the public functions of such institu- 
tions. Many colleges have already signed the President’s agreement. 
I am certain that many more will now individually sign the agree- 
ment.... Many of the smaller institutions of this country would have 
to close their doors if they had to meet the requirements of a code. . . . 
The recognition in this decision of the fundamental public service of 
privately controlled institutions along with publicly controlled insti- 
tutions is based upon the historic development of our dual educational 
system.” 


ACADEMIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


By the courtesy of the United States Office of Education, a letter of 
inquiry was circulated in June to colleges and universities throughout 
the country. While returns are far from complete the tabulation is of 
considerable interest. 

Reports have been received from 402 institutions, including 192 which 
are publicly controlled (of these 8 for negroes, 10 junior colleges, 25 
normal schools, 73 teachers’ colleges). Of the 210 privately controlled 
institutions, 22 are junior colleges, 7 institutions for negroes. Omitting 
these minor groups, 246 publicly or privately controlled colleges and 
universities, with a total faculty of more than 27,000, report slightly more 
than 2000 persons dropped since June, 1930, and 80 report no such 
releases. In 65 publicly controlled colleges and universities reporting, 
17 report no dismissals, 48 report 899 out of 13,015 since June, 1930, 
For the 45 which give classification, the dismissals include 69 professors, 
197 associate and assistant professors, 364 instructors, 149 assistants. 
Of 181 privately controlled colleges and universities, 63 report no dis- 
missals, 119 report 1130 out of a total of 14,365. These include 179 
professors, 268 associate and assistant professors, 522 instructors, 161 
assistants. 

Some interesting facts in regard to geographical distribution are 
brought out in the following table: 
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REDUCTIONS IN FACULTY IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (SINCE 1930) 
Per Cent Number of 


Number of of Institutions 
Locality Institutions Total Number Faculty Dropping 

(Census District) Reporting Faculty Dropped Dropped None 
New England 

(Me., N. H., Vt., 

Mass., R. I., Conn.) 19 2,061 107 5.2 9 
Middle Atlantic 

(N. J., N. Y., Pa.) 42 7,767 431 5.5 19 


East North Central 

(Ill., Ind., Mich., 

Ohio, Wis.) 50 5,480 547 10.0 13 
West North Central 

(Minn., Iowa, Mo., 

N. Dak., S. Dak., 

Neb., Kans.) 32 2,758'/2 194 7.0 5 
South Atlantic 

(Del., Md., D. C., 

Va., W. Va., N. Car., 

S. Car., Ga., Fla.) 39 2,448'/, 192 7.9 18 
East South Central ' 

(Ky., Tenn., Ala., 

Miss.) 17 1,300 143 11.0 2 
West South Central 

(Ark., La., Okla., 

Tex.) 14 1,350 102 7.6 4 
Mountain 

(Mont., Idaho, Wyo., 

Colo., N. Mex., Ariz., 


Utah, Nev.) 15 1,374'/, 133 9.7 5 
Pacific 

(Wash., Ore., Calif.) 18 2,840 180 6.3 5 
Total 246 27,3791/s 2,029 7.4 80 
Total private institu- 

tions 181 14,364!/, 1,130 7.9 63 
Total public institutions 65 13,015 899 6.9 17 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


On August 19th the Relief Administration was authorized to use 
Federal Emergency Relief funds to pay work-relief wages to needy 
unemployed persons competent to teach in rural schools and to teach 
adults to read and write English. The Relief Administration has since 
extended that authority to include the use of funds now available or to 
be made available by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for 
the employment of needy unemployed persons on relief who are qualified 
to teach or render other types of necessary service for the following 

approved projects which include the education and training of: (1) 
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unemployed adults who are in need of vocational training or adjust- 
ment to make them employable, many of whom are, and will continue 
to be, unemployable without this training; (2) unemployed adults 
who are physically handicapped and need additional training in work 
opportunities; and (3) unemployed and other adults who are in need 
of further general educational opportunities to fit them to take their part 
as self-supporting citizens. 

This plan like the earlier one is conducted through the respective 
State Emergency Relief Administrations. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


The Citizen’s Conference on the Crisis in Education held at Wash- 
ington in January has been followed by the organization under the 
auspices of the National Education Association of the National Con- 
ference on the Financing of Education (see School and Society of August 
19 and September 2), which has recently published a review of its activi- 
ties to date. Its concern is primarily with the support of the public 
schools, with the adoption of improved methods of taxation, and with 
opposition to misguided forms of retrenchment. 


EMERGENCY FELLOWSHIPS 


In continuation of recommendations of the Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Condition of the Profession the following circular letter was sent 
June 19 to presidents of chapters of the Association in fifty institutions. 


“Referring to a letter written you early in May in regard to the plan 
for emergency fellowships and to the corresponding material published 
in the May Bulletin, pages 309 to 311, I am now writing to inquire 
what the local situation at present is and what plans can be made for 
action in the fall. The committee recognized that the specific plan 
for emergency fellowships outlined in the correspondence and in the 
Bulletin must be considered on account of the late date and for other 
reasons necessarily somewhat experimental and perhaps inapplicable 
in a particular institution. On the other hand, the general need which 
the plan was designed in a measure to meet is a continuing one which 
will demand the best efforts of the Association and its chapters during 
the coming year. 

The particular purpose of this letter is to express the hope that your 
chapter, if it has not already done so, will as soon as possible appoint 
a strong committee to consider what can best be done under local con- 
ditions to meet local needs. 

I have, in the meantime, received a very interesting comprehensive 
report from such a local committee at Johns Hopkins University dealing 
with the following items: 


— 
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Student health at the university. 

Johns Hopkins University Press (Promotion of sale of books from the 
Press by graduate students). 

Employment of graduate students to prepare catalogs, bibliographies, 
etc., to be mimeographed for sale through the Press. 

Employment of Ph.D.’s as student assistants. 

Placement methods of the University Bureau of Appointments. 

Research projects with outside support. 

Government aid for unemployed graduates (Analogous to forestry 
plan). 

Free use by graduate students of (unoccupied) dormitories next 
fall. 


Statistics are given of the number of unemployed graduates of this 
year and of previous graduates known to be unemployed. An accom- 
panying document includes a classified list of useful researches and other 
projects. It would seem highly desirable that such a study of the local 
situation should be made generally and that the results should be 
available for exchange through this office. 

This letter does not, of course, imply withdrawal of the emer- 
gency fellowship plan wherever it can be utilized. It aims to ascer- 
tain what is being done or planned in important institutions along 
similar lines. 


Most of the replies received were, on account of the season or for other 
reasons, inconclusive. Particular attention is invited to the interesting 
report from Swarthmore College printed under Local and Chapter 
Notes. The whole subject will receive the further earnest attention of 
the Committee and the Council. The interest and advice of chapters 
and individual members is invited. 


REACTION OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ON TENURE OF PROFESSORS 


A considerable number of institutions have not only suffered seriously 
in income from endowment, but have found it impossible on account of 
belated legislative action and uncertainty of registration for the fall 
term to estimate their available income for 1933-34. Numerous dismis- 
sals have been reported without even approximate compliance with 
the standards of the Association, and it has rarely seemed possible for 
the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure to intervene effectu- 
ally in the absence of evidence of unfair discrimination against individ- 
uals. The necessary correspondence in these and in other cases has 
required an unprecedented amount of attention by the Chairman of 
Committee A and the General Secretary throughout the whole summer. 
Institutions where large numbers of dismissals have been reported in- 
clude, for example, state institutions in Georgia, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, and West Virginia, and the University of Pittsburgh. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The National Occupational Conference is a non-profit making organi- 
zation, which has taken over and is continuing the field service formerly 
conducted by the National Vocational Guidance Association. The 
Conference is supported by a foundation grant and administered through 
the American Association for Adult Education. School and college 
administrators who are interested in helping students to choose their 
careers more wisely, and who wish information to assist them in planning 
programs of vocational guidance, may get such information without 
charge from the National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


At a meeting held in May at the University College of the South West 
of England, Exeter, the Council of the Association of University Teachers 
of England, Wales, and Northern Ireland passed the following resolu- 
tions relative to recently displaced teachers in German Universities: 


(1) ‘‘That the Association of University Teachers desires to place 
on record its continued adherence to the fundamental principle of 
freedom of opinion and teaching in academic life. 

(2) ‘That the Association of University Teachers is ready to cooper- 
ate with a view to the temporary accommodation and provision of 
special facilities at British Universities for teachers deprived of their 
posts in German and other Universities on grounds inconsistent with the 
principles outlined in the first resolution, it being understood that such 
facilities be provided out of monies made specially available and that the 
usual channels of promotion in the profession be not thereby affected.” 


The Executive Committee subsequently appointed a sub-committee to 
keep in touch with other groups having similar aims. 

The Council had before it information as to steps that were being taken 
by the Academic Assistance Council in regard to the offering of hospi- 
tality to displaced German University teachers. It also had before 
it supporting resolutions passed by the British Science Guild, the 
Association of Scientific Workers, and the British Institute of Socia! 
Service, together with resolutions passed by the American Association 
of University Professors in essentially similar terms. 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE IN AID oF DISPLACED GERMAN SCHOLARS 


A statement by the committee issued in July reads in part: 

“An ancient university tradition is now challenged in Germany. 
Race, nationality, and political partisanship have been set above the 
ideal of universal learning. That ideal has, as have other human 
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aspirations, suffered a chequered career. But it was in Germany itself 
where the proud doctrines of Lehrfreitheit and Lernfreiheit received 
their greatest support and most profound devotion. The society of 
universities can not fail to notice and must unreservedly deplore the 
abandonment of these time-honored university rights wherever they 
have been abandoned. 

“It is everywhere incumbent upon university faculties, leaders in 
thought and opinion as they have come to be, to be alive to the dangers 
which threaten them and by a declaration of faith to range themselves 
on the side of freedom of speech and freedom of teaching. It behooves 
them to make known, in all solemnity, that they intend to maintain 
their historic duty of welcoming scholars, irrespective of race, religion, 
and political opinion, into academic society, of protecting them in the 
interest of learning and human understanding, and of conserving for the 
world the ability and scholarship that might otherwise disappear. . . . 

“We are, however, aware that as the result of the present economic 
depression university revenues in our own country have been sadly 
reduced and teachers have been dropped from the rolls and are suffering 
severe deprivation. In such a situation the universities must not be 
called upon for financial assistance for the benefit of foreign scholars. 
In most instances the aid to be extended to the latter must come from 
funds raised from sources outside the universities... . 

“We are aware of the inadequacy of the assistance we are now able to 
offer. It is in no way a measure of our desire to aid our German col- 
leagues. But it is an earnest of our determination to range ourselves 
with scholars everywhere in maintaining the traditions of learning that 
have taken so long to evolve and that are now so seriously threatened. 
And we rejoice to be able to cooperate in this endeavor with similar 
committees established in the countries of western and northern Europe.” 


“THe UNIVERSITY IN EXILe” 


Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, has returned from abroad, where he has been engaged 
in making arrangements to bring to America a number of professors from 
German universities who have been dismissed from their positions, 
owing to political conditions. These professors will teach in the Grad- 
uate School of Political and Social Sciences. 

Dr. Johnson has made the following statement: 


This new institution is decidedly not a charity. It is an attempt to 
enrich our educational system by new kinds of educational work. 
These men are all original scholars and have new revelations. Each has 
a distinct place in science. 


hl 
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None of these professors has at any time been engaged in communistic 
activities. They will have no part in politics here, either as members of 
any organization or as speakers. This is essentially an educational 
enterprise and will operate on a non-profit basis. 

They will be permitted to continue their research and teaching as if 
they had never been disturbed from their posts in German universities. 
The school will be a self-governing body and the teaching unit will be 
set up virtually as the same sort of a unit you might find in a German 
university, except that they will do their teaching in English. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The most recent ruling of the Department of Labor affecting gainful 
labor by foreign students is as follows: 


A bona fide student within the meaning of Subdivision (e) of Section 4 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, is defined as follows: (1) 
an alien at least 15 years of age who presents a valid non-quota immigra- 
tion visa duly issued by an American consular officer and designating the 
alien as a student; (2) who is qualified to enter and has definitely ar- 
ranged to enter an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary 
of Labor; (3) who seeks to enter the United States temporarily for the 
purpose of pursuing a definite course of study in such institution and will 
carry a full course of studies in day classes; and (4) who intends to de- 
part voluntarily from the United States upon the completion of such 
course of study or upon failure to maintain the status of student. A 
student whose parents or relatives are financially able to support him, 
or who otherwise has sufficient income to cover expenses, will not be 
permitted to work either for wages or for board or lodging. A student 
who has some means but not sufficient income to cover necessary expen- 
ses will be permitted to accept sufficient employment to meet necessary 
expenses. A student having no means will be permitted to work to 
earn sufficient funds to meet necessary expenses. In no case will a 
student be permitted to accept employment of a nature to interfere 
with his full course of studies. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The Association was represented at the Exeter Conference of the As- 
sociation of University Teachers in May, by Donald McMurry; and at 
the Mercer Centennial by John B. Clark, of Mercer University, May 
27-30. 
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DaTES OF MEETINGS 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Forth-seventh 
Annual Convention, Chicago, November 13 to 15. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Detroit, November 30 to 
December 2. 

American Library Association, Chicago, October 16 to 21. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, Boston, 
December 27 to January 2. 

Association of American Medical Colleges, Rochester and Minnea- 
polis, October 30 to November 1. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY IMPERILLED 


Another list of academic proscriptions is posted in Germany... . 
Such proscription of scholars, unfortunately, is no new and strange 
phenomenon in our time. The best of the Italian scholars are wandering 
around the world today, eking out a living as best they can. Russia, 
too, had distinguished scholars under the old régime whose opinions 
failed to square with the official doctrine. They are in exile, living in at- 
tics on book reviewing or private tutoring, or engaged in some manual 
occupation which affords scanty bread. There were scholars in the Suc- 
cession States carved out of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. In 
Austria they are still free, and in Czecho-Slovakia, but these states are 
hemmed in by the plague of dictatorship. Academic freedom is still 
safe in England and France, in Holland and Scandinavia... . 

Thank God for America, and for the broad Atlantic, and for the 
freedom of thought that reigns securely, East and West, North and 
South. Thousands of scholars are murmuring this invocation today, if 
they stop tothink. But wait. Securely? What is this thing known as 
academic liberty? Whence did it come, and what are the forces that 
defend it?... 

Academic liberty in America is a recent importation from Ger- 
many.... 

In the seventies a thin stream of young American scholars began to 
trickle into the German universities. In the eighties the stream became 
a flood. For the pioneers came back with accounts of a mental world 
of unimaginable warmth and fertility. There you might find the great 
orthodox theologian deploying an immense wealth of varied scholarship 
in the rational defence of theses that in America could be defended only 
by silences and taboos. Under the same academic roof you might find an 
equally great scholar maintaining with religious zeal the tenets of athe- 
ism. You might find political scientists valiantly defending the absolute 
monarchy and others advocating democracy with equal ardor. Fierce 
battles raged among these scholars; but the warfare was carried on under 
what to the American student seemed a knightly code, for it was never 
aimed at a man’s tenure or living. Indeed, if the political authorities 
had sought to expel a democrat or socialist, the first to protest would 
have been the most bitter critics of radicalism. 

Since the days of the Greeks there had never been anything so magnifi- 
cent intellectually as the academic liberty of the period of German 
greatness. British academic freedom was older, better established in 
the general institutional structure, but it was relatively cold, non-infec- 
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tious. The light of German freedom drew the generous youth of the 
nation—and of other nations—like moths. 

It would require volumes even to enumerate the contributions to every 
department of science which grew out of German academic liberty. 
After all we are not so much concerned here with the positive contribu- 
tions of German thought as with its influence upon our own academic 
institutions. Our returning scholars of the eighties and nineties entered 
the colleges flaming with zeal to break up their orthodoxies, their tough 
disciplinary integument, and to transform them into genuine universities 
where creative thought could flourish in the light of freedom. One by 
one real universities emerged, and alongside them many counterfeit 
universities that at least affected the virtue of academic freedom so 
long as no excessive costs in unpopularity were involved. More and 
more academic administrators hesitated to cashier unpopular professors 
unless they could be garroted quietly on moral or other private grounds 
not touching upon academic liberty... . 

We have, on the whole, a degree of academic liberty in this country 
which may not unfairly be compared to that of pre-War Germany. 
And under academic liberty our universities have thriven marvelously. 
Their contributions to science have been innumerable. With Germany 
now out of the running America bids fair to become the main carrier of 
science in the modern world—provided of course that we can retain 
our liberties. 

Freedom of thought, of speech, of instruction, what curious plant is 
this which has grown so vast that any suggestion that it may wither 
away seems absurd? There were in the Mediterranean basin and the 
Levant at least four civilizations preceding the classical that never con- 
ceived of such freedom at all. It never existed in the Far East, nor in 
the civilizations of Mexico and Peru. Before Socrates an excellent 
a priori argument could have been advanced to prove that it never could 
exist at all. The demos cares nothing for it, the tyrant hates it; and 
how narrow historically the domain between tyrant and demos! 

In two lands, Greece and England, freedom of thought forced itself 
upon demos and tyrant by sheer moral force. The Greeks of the 
Periclean age won freedom of thought because they were willing to die 
for it. If Socrates had shrunk from the hemlock it is doubtful that the 
Greek mind could have won its freedom. If Sir Thomas More and many 
another true scholar had trembled before the headsman’s ax it is doubt- 
ful that freedom of thought would have been enumerated among the 
splendid achievements of early modern England... . 

A democracy is not immune to the sway of fashion, and academic 
liberty has gone out of fashion in Italy, Germany, Russia, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Hungary, Japan. We still feel keenly about Germany, 
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because the case is fresh; but we are rather complacent about the 
wandering Russian and Italian scholars. In our hearts we hope they 
won't expect anything of us; for have we not cares enough of our own? 

Is it not time for the scholars of America to recognize that the republic 
of letters and scholarship is one, that it transcends national lines, and 
that the crushing of the republic in one part of the world menaces every- 
where the freedom without which scholarship is one of the meanest of 
the professions? . . . 

The time is likely to come when the problem of academic liberty will 
emerge nearer home. Look out upon this world of ours we once regarded 
as stable and solid as our granite hills. What guaranty have we that 
the nation will not be swept into a frenzy of party passions, following 
upon an even more serious depression than we are now experiencing? 
What reason have we for believing that even in such circumstances the 
universities will remain serene havens where scholarship will pronounce 
calmly on the pros and cons of the political impulses struggling toward 
realization ? 

ALVIN JOHNSON 


The American Scholar, vol. ii, no. 3 


LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


. . . We may probably find in the near future a condition of affairs 
where every one, who needs to, will labor at mechanical pursuits a short 
portion of his time, being free thereafter to enjoy leisure as he may. 
What a challenge that is for the liberal arts type of education, to find a 
society, where men and women will be more and more thrown back 
upon themselves to live their lives! And what an inferno will be created 
if men and women, with their working hours freed by machinery, will 
have to face the barrenness, the emptiness of uneducated lives! Do 
we not see that what liberal arts education has always insisted to be its 
job is now receiving the widest possible confirmation? Shall we not 
renew our faith in the cause of “‘placing’’ a human individual culturally 
and spiritually, of making him aware of his world, of encouraging his 
imagination while we discipline his mind, of having as our objective the 
discovery by youth of their real spiritual selves? 

Impractical? By the strange shiftings of life shall we not discover 
that particularly those colleges which have persisted in this indirect 
result will find themselves today in the best possible position for sur- 
vival? They have proven that to cherish truth, beauty, moral splendor 
is the activity which best satisfies the desires of mankind. 

Does this job need doing today? I answer that there is desperate need 
for this sort of thing. The college youth of today need to be taught how 
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to work intellectually, how to think. It is not their fault that they are 
children of an era of transition and of rebellion. In art they have 
thrown away detail, form, for mass, shadow, color. A famous Munich 
painter of the old school, looking over an exhibition of modern paintings 
at the Art Museum of Beloit College, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, if these painters 
would only work.’’ Revolt is always in a hurry, eager for effect. Youth 
today needs to study grammar, master English, learn laboratory tech- 
nique, careful analysis, scholarly method. They need to gain the power 
of appraisal. They need faith in a few unifying values and ideals. 
They are going to tackle a bigger job than any which we undertook, and 
many of them are winning leadership too cheaply, without having paid 
the price in hard, constructive preparation. This is not their fault—it 
is our fault. But their innocence will not excuse them from needless 
failures—costly, tragic failures. 

(a) Liberal arts education today is in the rut of departmentalism. 
In a true liberal arts college the chief aim should not be the training of 
graduate students but the enriching of Bachelor of Arts students by 
guiding them into various fields of knowledge. I don’t know that we 
have got many genuine liberal arts departments in any of our colleges 
because, after all, the idea is to turn our scholars into graduate students 
in the various fields. The general courses are too much apologized for— 
they should be the glory of a liberal arts college. If we really believe ina 
liberal arts tradition, the department must sink into the division, and the 
number of courses must diminish. But I fear that only the threat of 
financial disaster will ever bring about a lessening in the number of 
courses in our curricula. 

(b) Then, too, the faculties and the administrations of our colleges 
are economically and socially too illiterate to enable them to assist 
efficiently in the task of social appraisal which needs to be done. My 
proposal is that each college faculty set itself to this task of economic 
and of social appraisal.... Why should not the colleges attempt the 
conclusion of a living philosophy of life? Why should not these gifted 
minds be disseminators of light upon a sadly puzzled world? Every- 
where we hear people say—‘‘What is needed is leadership.’’ Well then, 
why should not we have a right to look for leadership to the presidents 


and the faculties of liberal arts colleges? I do not accept as our task the 


solving of social and economic problems. I do insist that good teaching 
in any of the liberal arts fields today will require an intelligent interest 
in a modern world and its problems on the part of a college faculty. 
(c) In the third place, our liberal arts colleges today are too un- 
certain in their affirmations in the field of religious ideals and values. 
In many of our colleges where there is still oversight of religious teaching 
because of organic ties, I have great sympathy with those faculty mem- 
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bers who, to be honest, find themselves unable to subscribe to theo- 
logical statements or terminology. My quarrel is not with these 
honest rebels—they are the hope of religion. My quarrel is with a ten- 
dency on the part of college teachers to break with historic religious 
movements, and to brush aside religious interests as unintellectual .... 

That the liberal arts colleges can meet these challenges I have no 
doubt; that they will meet them as they should is not so certain. In 
the history of all our colleges can be discovered a joyous idealism which 
has enabled them to weather many perils. This is in part due to the 
youthful spirit of the teachers, who live only partly in the world of the 
real, and who live largely in the world of ideas. . . . 


IRVING MAURER 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, vol. xix, no. 1 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS THROUGH DEPRESSION 


The depression has had two salutary effects upon college instruction. 
It has tended to greater individualization of instruction, and to placing 
more and more responsibility upon the student himself. It has worked 
a veritable renascence among members of the teaching staff. They are 
more concerned than ever with curriculum and teaching problems. In 
spite of all the unfortunate consequences that have come from the de- 
pression, it has helped the teaching profession to take a long step forward 
in modernizing its point of view and in professionalizing its practice. 

Even before the depression educational leaders were in a greater fer- 
ment than they had ever previously known. They were testing and 
checking every aim, every process, every resuit. The depression merely 
accentuated this attitude; it did not create it. 

There is a “new deal’ in education as truly as there is in government. 
The future educational historian may look back upon this period as a 
time of transition in which education was revamped and reorganized to 
meet the needs of a new era. 

Recent clarification of the Federal government’s position with rela- 
tion to education, which is to encourage but not to control the higher 
tax-supported institutions; the unified control of higher education de- 
veloped recently in seven states, unified control of all public instruction 
in four states, and coordinated control of teacher training in thirty states; 
and the reorganizations which have occurred among forty American 
colleges and universities during the past three years are evidences of 
the fundamental changes taking place. 

The recent reorganizations have been made in an effort to meet higher 
standards of organization and efficiency, to secure concentration of re- 
sources and more adequate support, to eliminate competition, to achieve 
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economy in administration, and to readapt the educational materials to 
correspond to the capacities of the students and to the social needs of 
the times. 
Lotus D. CorrMan 
From an address before the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, University of Chicago, July 12. 


PREVAILING MISCONCEPTIONS 


... The majority of college instructors would accept the principle 
that the goals which they strive to reach in their teaching are more 
extensive than training students to recall information, but, if this is 
true, it should be recognized more concretely in the college curriculum. 
The reading materials, the learning activities, and the class work 
should place upon the students the responsibility of searching for 
problems, of evaluating processes and institutions, and of formulating 
and applying generalizations. 

...A-survey of syllabi, visits to classes, and analyses of examinations 
used by thoughtful instructors clearly demonstrate that the responsi- 
bility for wider kinds of educational activity are not commonly placed 
upon students. Syllabi rarely suggest little more than reading refer- 
ences and questions upon these references which can largely be answered 
by simple recall of statements in the readings. Classes, conferences, and 
lectures bristle with statements of facts, with detailed expositions of the 
historical origins of problems, with descriptions of proposed solutions, and 
with statements of advantages and disadvantages of these proposals, 
and rarely is responsibility placed upon the student to do more than 
remember the presented statements, descriptions, and expositions. 
Furthermore, an analysis of the examinations, which commonly serve 
as cues indicating the responsibilities which must be met, shows a corre- 
sponding adherence to questions which require the student to do little 
more than recall facts and opinions. The actual educational activities 
in the curriculum fall far short of those required to meet the broad 
statement of purposes accepted by every college. 

One important reason for this discrepancy between the objectives 
of the college and the educational activities expected of a student is the 
tacit assumption that the learning of these more complex modes of be- 
havior usually goes hand in hand with the memorization of information. 
If the student remembers the important facts in a course, his instructor 
commonly believes that he has also become sensitive to crucial problems 
in the field, that he has learned to evaluate data and processes, to formu- 
late reasonable generalizations from specific facts, and to apply generali- 
zations to new situations. This is a psychological misconception. 
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..- Recognizing the misconception, the task of the college is to provide 
adequately for learning activities which are more varied and which place 
wider responsibility upon the student. If he is to learn to evaluate social 
institutions, he should have opportunities of evaluating; if he is to learn 
to formulate reasonable generalizations from new facts, he should have 
opportunities of formulating his own generalizations rather than of re- 
membering the generalizations others have formulated. 

A second psychological misconception is involved in the provisions for 
individual differences. The major efforts which are being made to ad- 
just the college to the individual actually consist of providing means 
whereby the student may spend a greater or less period of time upon 
his college work. In most schools the curriculum is made up of courses 
each of which meets for a definite number of periods. In some progres- 
sive colleges the student is told that he may attend these courses and go 
ahead at his own rate. But the meetings of the course, the topics 
covered, and the nature of the teaching materials do not vary with the 
abilities of individual students. Hence, this procedure does not provide 
adequate adjustment for differences in rate of learning. An adequate 
plan for the ‘‘fast’’ and ‘“‘slow’’ learners has been delayed by the mis- 
conception that permission to work at their own rates was all that these 
students needed. 

More significant than this, however, is the third misconception that 
students’ differences in learning are primarily differences in the time 
required to learn. While some attention is being given to adjusting the 
time which students may spend upon their college work to suit more 
nearly their rates of learning, much less consideration is given to pro- 
viding varied kinds of learning materials and activities to correspond to 
psychological differences in individual students. 

Even in the most progressive colleges the student rarely is able to de- 
termine whether his primary difficulty lies in his inability to discover 
problems, to evaluate data or institutions, or to apply generalizations. 
It is still more rare for an instructor to assist the student in discovering 
whether discussing with others, working problems, visiting community 
organizations, collecting data, performing laboratory experiments, or 
reading material is the most effective means for his learning. 

A fourth misconception is closely related to the third. A common 
belief pervades our thinking that students who are best able to take 
ideas from the printed page are in all respects ‘‘superior”’ college students. 
The common type of college-aptitude test mainly demands reading 
ability. In the experiments with zoology teaching, mentioned previ- 
ously, the correlation between the college-aptitude test and the achieve- 
ment of the students changed from .56 to .13 when new and varied kinds 
of learning activities were provided. Many students judged unsatisfac- 
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tory from their aptitude-test records did satisfactory work, and some 
were superior in achievement, when opportunities for a wider variety of 
learning were provided. A better adjustment of the curriculum to the 
individual will include a much wider variety of learning activities, and 
this in turn—by eliminating the exclusive dependence upon reading and 
listening activities—will necessitate a reconsideration of the methods of 
selecting students. 

The fifth psychological misconception implies that all learning is 
equally permanent or equally transient. . . 5 

During the past four years we have been collecting evidence on 
what high school and college students forget; this evidence has been ob- 
tained by retesting them at intervals after taking certain science courses. 

A year after taking a course the students recalled only about half of 
the facts which they knew when taking the course. Facts and prin- 
ciples of more general application, however, are not so largely forgotten, 
for one year later the students recalled 85 per cent ofthem. The students 
were able to formulate generalizations from data and to apply principles 
to new situations as well one year later as at the end of the course. . . . 

The need for an adequate adjustment of the college curriculum con- 
fronts us at every turn. Satisfactory adjustment can not be effected 
alone by integrating the curriculum more closely with the changing 
social order. The adjustment also demands a reconsideration of the 
psychological conceptions upon which the curriculum is based and a 
vigorous elimination of major misconceptions. RALPH W. TYLER 


Journal of Higher Education, vol. iv, no. 6 


GRADUATE WORK IN SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


With occasional exceptions, programs of graduate work in schools of 
education seem at present to be planned in terms of one or the other of 
two radically different conceptions. On the one hand, the graduate 
study of education is often conducted as if it represented training for 
a purely practical ‘‘job.’”’ It is conceived, that is to say, to be of much 
the same order as the study of salesmanship or secretarial work or 
nursing—a course of training in which the underlying purpose is the 
improvement of proficiency in a relatively narrow range of service. 
On the other hand, graduate work in education is frequently directed 
toward the study of “Education” as if education were an academic sub- 
ject. From this latter point of view, the work takes on an essentially 
theoretical aspect: its purpose is similar to that of graduate study in 
history or pure science or philosophy. 

These two types of study—the one based on a specific-job ideal and 
the other on an academic ideal—are apparently divergent outgrowths 
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of the evolution through which education and the study of education 
have been passing in this country. As such, they are not likely to be 
widely modified except as a continuing evolutionary process itself modi- 
fies them. They have, however, already been challenged; and the 
oftener they are challenged the sooner they are likely to give place to a 
type of study which will serve more adequately the purpose that the 
study of education ought to serve in American universities. To chal- 
lenge them once more is the intent of this paper... . 

There is reason to believe that the school of education ought for the 
present to undertake neither a program nor any part of a program gov- 
erned by the traditional ideal of academic scholarship. It ought rather 
to recognize its field of study for just what that field now is—an “‘ap- 
plied” field; and it ought to bend its efforts whole-heartedly and con- 
sistently to the furtherance of a scholarly type of application. 

This obligation to deal with applications clearly does not mean that 
the school of education should keep itself aloof from the work of those 
faculties of the university which are engaged in the furtherance of “‘pure”’ 
knowledge. On the contrary, the school of education must seek the 
closest possible cooperation with such faculties. It will obviously need 
to draw heavily upon their contributions. It will frequently find oc- 
casion to send its advanced students to investigate those contributions at 
their sources. It will need continuously and persistently to stimulate 
the development of such sources, suggesting problems for investigation, 
lending the results of its own studies for criticism and interpretation by 
scholars in other fields, engaging in cooperative research where such re- 
search promises to be fruitful. 

Its obligation to deal with the application of theoretical knowledge 
does not imply, moreover, that the school of education ought forever 
to be barred from independent concern with ‘‘pure’’ theory. If 
teachers of education are to fulfil their primary duty of translating 
theory into action, they must themselves be competent critics of theory. 
In consequence, they will often discover gaps in existing theoretical 
knowledge, and they will frequently find it possible to fill those gaps by 
investigations of theirown. To the extent that the school of education 
is true to its own essential purpose, its opportunity thus to contribute 
to “pure’’ knowledge is likely to grow. 

But if the school of education is to be fully successful, it ought properly 
to find the starting-point for its work in the professional ideal, and to 
subject the outcomes of its work to criticism in the light of that ideal. 
Its proper function is not likely to be served by precipitate attempts to 
compete with other faculties on ground which the latter have long since 
preémpted. Its function may very definitely be served by a serious 
effort to bring together the contributions of other faculties in terms of 
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direct professional applications. Out of the resulting coordination 
should at length arise—slowly but for that very reason the more surely— 
a synthesis which may eventually provide the basis for a new field of 
“pure” knowledge. 

Limited though it must be at present, this program for graduate work 
in education can not be considered unduly narrow. It is, in fact, no 
more narrow than the program which at least one of the longer-recog- 
nized professional fields seems originally to-have set for itself. Medi- 
cine, considered merely as a subject, for many years of its history repre- 
sented a composite almost exactly analogous to that which now makes 
up education as a subject. It took its subject matter not from any 
special preserve of its own, but from anatomy and physiology, biology, 
anthropology, zoology, chemistry—even, like education, from psy- 
chology and sociology. It derives its present dignity and importance 
primarily from the same source to which education must look for its own 
dignity and importance, if and when it is to achieve them—from a fu- 
sion of subject-knowledge drawn from various independent fields, into a 
course of scholarly training for persons who are to be actively engaged in 
matters of large practical concern. Professional by its very nature, the 
study of medicine has won the place it now holds in American universities 
chiefly by its strict observance of a distinctively professional ideal. The 
study of education may hope to win a similar place not through sub- 
servience to any purely academic pattern, but through a manifest recog- 
nition of its own professional obligations. 

F. T. SPAULDING 


Harvard Teachers Record, vol. iii, no. 3 


|Note: Commenting on the article from which the above is a brief 
quotation, Dean Holmes writes editorially in the same number of the 
Harvard Teachers Record, ‘‘So surely does Professor Spaulding put his 
finger on the true solution of that conflict of principles which has be- 
wildered most of us who teach or study Education in the universities, 
that his analysis deserves the widest possible attention.”’ ] 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND BOARDS OF CONTROL 


... With the right of the company of scholars to pursue the truth in 
economic, scientific, religious, or other fields and to make the truth 
known as the scholars see it, there simply can be no quarrel. It may well 
be that the times are so agonizing that when a scholar announces a view 
of economic truth which disagrees with our inherited prejudices we will 
not be entirely rational in our disagreement. The ‘‘World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” has editorially instructed us that we are responsible for 
the ‘quality of thought” of the faculty. I trust you believe you can 
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count on us not to be misled by those weasel words. I simply do not 
see how it is thinkable that there should be any restraint upon scholars 
in the pursuit and dissemination of economic truth. Any proposal for 
change in the existing order is likely to seem wrong to those of us who 
have survived, or still hope to survive, under the rules as they are. But 
it is under those very rules that we find ourselves in our present predica- 
ment. There has never been a time when the rules more needed to be 
examined with clear eyes and clear heads, by informed observers, with 
scientific detachment. There never has been a time when youth more 
needed to be started into life with open minds. Economic thought 
should be neither banned nor welcomed because it is conservative, nor 
banned nor welcomed because it is radical. It should stand or fall by 
whether it is true or false. And we do not know the final answer on 
that yet. 

It is in the other aspect of academic freedom where the trouble arises 
and where sometimes we are led to fear the principle will give away under 
the strain. I mean, of course, the right of a teacher to express himself 
publicly in fields outside his own. There runs through the literature 
that I have seen the idea that the teacher is entitled to the same right of 
expressing himself outside his field that any other man has. Does not 
the principle of academic freedom give him more than that? I can 
think of no one outside the academic world who can say exactly what he 
thinks on every topic and not risk his job. All of us in non-academic 
life have bosses. In a business there is only one head man—everybody 
else has to consider what he will think. He in turn has to consider cus- 
tomers, depositors, and what not. A lawyer is supposed to have some 
independence. But he has to consider clients. Doctors have to con- 
sider patients. And soon. That fact does not close our mouths en- 
tirely, but when we speak or act on questions full of dynamite we do in 
some degree risk our jobs. The only class not so affected that I can 
think of is the now extinct capitalist. 

I agree that the teacher by his very calling must have greater freedom. 
I realize that the University’s ability to attract to itself the highest type 
of teacher depends in large measure on its reputation for academic free- 
dom. There is perhaps no other single point, not even excluding the 
salary schedule, that is so vital to a university’s progress. The point I 
want to make is that the teacher has at least as much freedom as the 
rest of the world, and maybe more, and that this very privileged situa- 
tion implies some correlative duties. . . . 

Are there not some duties that flow from the right? By this I mean 
a deliberate facing of what the effect of any particular assertion of right 
of academic freedom will be upon the whole body corporate of the Uni- 
versity. Not merely the individual who is asserting the right, but his 
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colleagues and even the Board of Trustees. It is not up to us to tell 
you what you may say ordo. It is your judgment that is to be exercised. 
It is your conscience that is to determine whether the action is, after 
due consideration, on full information and in good faith. If that judg- 
ment is exercised deliberately and in good faith, with full consideration 
for the consequences to the University as well as to the individual, we 
can have no complaint. If it is not so exercised, we have agreed by 
statute that we will not do anything about it, but we can perhaps be ex- 
cused for having our feelings hurt... . Larrp BELL 


The University Record, vol. xix, no. 2 


NEEDS AND PROGRESS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


“It is inevitable that changes in our political practices, even though 
temporary in nature, should have an immediate effect upon our educa- 
tional procedures. The introduction into the educational structure of 
principles definitely Fascist in nature is already taking place. A none 
too gradual abandonment of the attempt to provide educational oppor- 
tunity for all at various academic levels is now in progress and is being 
accelerated by the immediate necessity for economy in all school ex- 
penditures, whether in the primary grades or in the colleges. Already 
we are hearing the cry among supposedly enlightened people that ‘too 
many are being educated’ and that ‘our economic structure can not stand 
the expense of free education for all.’ This reversion is disappointing 
in a republic dedicated to a large measure of individual determinism. 
It is the kind of talk customarily confined to the hot-stove philosophers 
of the country store: one can not hear it among educational and civic 
leaders without abhorrence. It is to be hoped we shall not see the day 
when concentrated authority, whether in government or in education, 
shall determine for us the kind and degree of educational opportunity 
that shall be open to us, young or old, each according to his economic or 
cultural station or inheritance. And yet educated men are discussing 
these very measures. 

“If we are to abandon our ideal of a basic education for the whole 
American people and of unlimited educational opportunity above 
that minimum, then it becomes wholly reasonable to question the con- 
tinuance of the entire American experiment of democratic government. 
An uneducated population is supinely at the mercy of the political dema- 
gogue. One glance at the proletariat of Russia yields ample evidence of 
such futility. If we are to deaden our consciences and forsake the educa- 
tional principles of a century and a half, then our only salvation as a 
nation lies in a dictatorship most certainly backed by force of arms—call 
it Fascism, a monarchy, a soviet, what you will. 
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“It would seem that the task of adult education in such a crisis is 
plain. We must hope that there may in truth develop a philosophy of 
action, readily understood by the adult population and calling for the 
universal acceptance of the belief that education is in verity a life-long 
expanding process of enrichment in moral and spiritual, as well as in 
vocational, values. But that is not all. We must increase our own sen- 
sitivity to new ideas in procedure. Dislocated people in a dislocated 
world may not be approached with out-dated and obsolete pleas in the 
name of education for mere social acceptability. Preservation of the 
status quo has ceased to interest them. We must address ourselves to 
new means of approach, interpreted in terms of living needs. Living 
needs may be cultural as well as vocational, of the mind and spirit quite 
as much as of the body. There is no reason why, in adult education, 
the cultural lamb should not lie down with the vocational lion. All that 
is required is that each school of thought clarify its ultimate objectives. 
They will be found to coincide.” 

A series of adult public forums has been initiated with the assistance 
of the Association this year in Des Moines, under the direction of the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools, and held in 
school buildings in all parts of the city. Meetings are open to any 
interested adult and various controversial subjects in the fields of 
economics, international relations, government, and agriculture have 
been discussed. The average weekly attendance has been about 4500. 

Adult education for the unemployed has been one of the major inter- 
ests of the Association during the year. The Association has continued 
to cooperate with the Unemployment Stabilization Institute of the 
University of Minnesota and has sponsored the Adjustment Service for 
the Unemployed of New York. According to information received from 
the United States Office of Education, educational programs for the 
unemployed have been developed in accordance with local needs in 
thirty-five states; in hundreds of communities school facilities have been 
extended to persons wholly or partially employed, and some five hun- 
dred colleges and universities have provided special courses and lectures 
to meet emergency needs. 


From the Annual Report of the Director 


VACATION ACTIVITIES OF FACULTY MEMBERS 


The first subject of the study is the difference in institutional policy 
with reference to the vacation period. Specific policies of the institu- 
tions with which this study deals, in so far as those policies may be con- 
sidered to have significant bearing upon the utilization of vacation 
periods by faculty members, may be summarized as follows: 
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(1) The average academic year is between nine and ten months. 

(2) Institutions in the Eastern states tend more to the twelve- 
months’ salary basis than do the institutions of the Southwestern 
states. 

(3) There is a tendency more noticeable in the Eastern states than 
in the Middle Western and Southwestern states to base the salary upon 
a twelve-months’ basis irrespective of the number of teaching months in 
the academic year. More of those receiving salaries upon the twelve- 
months’ basis in the Southwestern states actually teach twelve months 
than is the case in the Eastern states. 

(4) The average length of vacation periods is approximately eleven 
weeks. The averages vary only slightly according to geographical 
location of institutions. 

(5) There is no appreciable degree of control exercised by the institu- 
tions with regard to the way in which their faculty members utilize the 
vacation periods. 

The second question to be studied was the utilization of vacation 
periods. This was studied in great detail and a number of tables were 
prepared for analysis. From these tables it is possible to draw the 
following conclusions: . . . 

(1) Participation in professional activities during the vacation 
period is more general in the East and North than it is in the South. 

(2) It would appear that there is little difference between university 
faculties (of the type studied) and college faculties in the extent to which 
they utilize the vacation period in ways related to professional interests 
and improvement. 

(3) Faculty members holding the rank of associate professor or as- 
sistant professor generally devote more of the time of the vacation period 
to participation in the activities directly related to professional interests 
and improvement than do the full professors. 

(4) Those holding the Ph.D. degree generally participate in profes- 
sional activities during the vacation period more than do those holding 
lesser degrees. 

(5) Marital status apparently bears little relationship to the extent 
to which the vacation period is utilized for professional improvement. 

(6) The policy of paying salaries upon a twelve-months’ basis seems 
to have some favorable effect upon the extent to which the vacation 
period is utilized for professional improvement, although other coinci- 
dental factors may be responsible for such relationship as does appear 
to exist... . 


HENRY M. WRISTON 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, vol. xix, no. 1 
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THe New DEAL IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


After the passing of the present stringency there will come a period 
of unprecedented expansion of the social services offered by such 
agencies as schools, libraries, and recreation centers. Even now the 
need for such expansion is incomparably more acute than ever before, 
but can not be instantly supplied because the reversal of the national 
march toward disaster is even now scarcely more than begun. The 
cumbersome legislative and administrative machinery of the states 
and the federal government creaks dismally as it is slowly readjusted 
to the grand reorientation of social outlook which has lately taken place. 
But the readjustment is under way, and the first half of 1933 has wit- 
nessed the enactment of more forward-looking national and state legis- 
lation than any similar period in many a year. 

Unquestionably we waver on the brink of a new day in which the 
whole vast enterprise of education will loom larger than ever, because 
it will be required to furnish services of a scope, variety, and quality 
hitherto unapproached. In this situation it is the clear duty of the 
professions of teaching and of educational administration to prepare 
themselves for higher responsibilities. In the dark moment which 
precedes the dawn, administrators and teachers will do well to avail 
themselves of opportunities to study their profession in the universities, 
and acquire that respectable minimum of liberal and professional 
training which is represented by advanced degrees. 

The present summer and the next academic year should see the 
universities thronged with mature and experienced teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are wise enough to anticipate the demand for more 
thorough professional training, and who are determined to move for- 
ward with the times and go after the sound training which when added 
to experience entitles them to leadership under the dispensation which 
is swiftly on its way. The next decade will bring a great increase in 
the proportion of the staffs of teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, and 
high schools possessing the preparation represented by the doctor's 
degree. The same will be true of superintendencies and principalships 
of all grades. The master’s degree will become the minimum academic 
qualification for high school teaching. All this is both desirable and 
inevitable, because the profession of education must eventually rise at 
least to equal dignity with other professions such as that of medicine, 
wherein no substitute for sound training is acceptable. 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
Educational Law and Administration, July, 1933 
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TITLES FROM RECENT PERIODICALS 


Citizens’ Council for Constructive Economy, May Bulletin of ihe 
Association of American Colleges, page 179. 

The Honor System in American Colleges and Universities, J. T. 
Wahlquist, School and Society, June 10, 1933. 

Some Issues Involved in the Revision of Standards and Accrediting 
Procedures, G. F. Zook, School and Society, July 29, 1933. 

Public Aid for Colleges under Private Control, M. M. Chambers, 
Educational Law and Administration, July. 

Higher Education and Modern Trends, George F. Arps, Journal of 
Higher Education, vol. iv, no. 6. 

Appraising the Individual’s Ability, Janet L. Bowen, Journal of 
Higher Education, vol. iv, no. 6. 

The Educator and the Depression: The College Instructor, William 
Burl Thomas, The Nation, August 23, 1933. 

The Professor's Numerous Functions, W. H. Cowley, School and 
Society, July 15, 1933. 

Indoctrination, the Teacher in Politics, and the Social Aim of Edu- 
cation, Henry W. Holmes, Harvard Teachers Record, vol. iii, no. 3. 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, An Investigation 
for the Association of American Colleges, by Edward S. Jones; New 
York: Macmillan, 1933, 436 pp., $2.50. 

In collecting the data upon which this book is based, the author visited 
more than fifty colleges and interviewed several hundred college pro- 
fessors. The material secured in this way was supplemented by infor- 
mation secured from American Rhodes scholars and from adminis- 
trators, undergraduates, and alumni of colleges using comprehensive 
examinations. Personal visitation has decided advantages in a study 
of this kind, in which subjective judgment must always play a large 
part no matter how much it may be hidden by statistical methods. 

According to Professor Jones the term ‘‘comprehensive examination” 
refers to ‘‘any type of examination which presumes to test the student's 
mastery of a broad field of knowledge, primarily at the college level.” 
He states that ‘emphasis on relational thinking and the capacity to use 
information in new situations indicates the direction in which the general 
field examination appears to be moving in many institutions,’’ but one 
is left with the impression that at all but a few institutions the actual 
progress toward the goal has not been great. The examinations are 
often little more than glorified course examinations and the plan is likely 
to be adopted without a realization that the whole atmosphere of the 
instructional program must be changed. Among other things, the 
emphasis must be taken from courses and placed on fields, and the re- 
quirements for graduation must be thought of in terms of comprehensive 
knowledge and the ability to use it instead of a mere accumulation of 
course credits. Moreover, provision must be made for the preparation 
of the student for the examinations and this always means a heavy de- 
mand upon the time of the faculty which can not be met without a reduc- 
tion in the ordinary teaching load. As Professor Jones says, ‘“There is 
danger of colleges doing lip service (in catalogues) to a method without 
insuring its vitality.’ 

After discussing the origins of comprehensive examinations, the author 
explains how they adapt themselves to certain educational schemes, such 
as honor plans, and he then describes the distinctive programs of eight 
representative colleges. There is a thorough treatment of the adminis- 
tration of the examinations, including such important questions as 
whether the plan when adopted should be made to apply to all depart- 
ments at once or should be a gradual development, as it was at Harvard, 
starting first with the departments which are most interested and spread- 
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ing gradually to other departments as their staffs become convinced 
of the advantages of this plan. 

Professor Jones has written a most useful book for those who are 
seriously interested in this subject. It is not an easy book to read, for 
the author has made no attempt to present the material in completely 
digested form. Even though summaries and comments are given, one 
is always conscious of the “‘raw data.’’ In other words the book has the 
great virtue of not giving the reader merely the author’s opinion of com- 
prehensive examinations. Instead he has presented a vast amount of 
data and authoritative information ready for the reader to use as he 
sees fit. 

HoMER L. DODGE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN ENGINEERING LINES 


Vocational Guidance in Engineering Lines, J. A. L. Waddell, Chairman 
Editorial Committee; Easton: Mack Printing Company, 1933; 506 
pp., $2.00. 

After long-continued effort the American Association of Engineers has 
finally succeeded in editing this volume covering all the important divi- 
sions and sub-divisions of the profession and written by some fifty 
American technical specialists. 

The book is intended mainly for the benefit of students in high schools 
and other preparatory schools who are contemplating the study and 
adoption of some line of engineering endeavor; but it should also be very 
useful as a textbook in engineering schools, showing what the profession 
of engineering actually is and what work is covered by its various 
branches and by the numerous specialties. It will also provide them 
with many specimens of excellent engineering English, from which they 
can select for themselves suitable style-models for their technical writ- 
ing. 

This enterprise of the American Association of Engineers is by no 
means confined to the issuing of a book on Vocational Guidance; for it 
includes also its presentation annually during the next decade, by local 
engineers of good standing, to the students in most of the high schools 
and other preparatory schools of all the large centers of population of 
the country, one hundred and fifty of them having been selected. These 
local engineers, who will have pledged themselves in small groups to see 
that this presentation is thoroughly done in their vicinity, will lecture 
gratis to the young men concerning the Engineering Profession, with 
constant reference to the book and occasional quotations therefrom, the 
primary object being to promote its perusal by both themselves and 
their parents or guardians. 
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COMPARATIVE EpuCATION! 


Comparative Education, by I. L. Kandel; Houghton Mifflin Company; 
922 pp. 

A clear, concise, and masterly comparative study of the organization, 
administration, scope, curricula, and purpose of the school systems of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United States written 
by our most eminent authority on Comparative Education. This book 
is more than a mere technical description of educational systems. It 
might well be termed a study of the dynamics of cultural institutions. 
The mistake should not be made of considering this ‘solely as a book 
for students of education—every individual in the English-speaking 
world who is interested in international affairs could read with profit the 
scholarly chapter on ‘‘Education and Nationalism.” Of International- 
ism, Professor Kandel says, ‘‘—for internationalism properly understood 
is inconceivable without nationalism, nor does it imply some form of 
supra-nationalism or cosmopolitanism, but rather the interplay and 
cooperation between the best spiritual contributions of each national 
group in the interests of a sane and sound development of world civiliza- 
tion and culture.’’ Those responsible for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the host of peace organizations founded on pure emotion 
and post-war reaction might, after reading the entire discussion of 
nationalism, be inclined to subject their policies and programs to a rather 
searching analysis. 

Those who have wondered at the failure of statesmen at international 
meetings to arrive at mutually satisfactory solutions will have a clear 
picture of what might be termed the psychological impediments after 
reading the chapter on ‘‘Education and National Character.’’ 

Throughout the book comparisons are constantly being drawn be- 
tween the national systems of education of Russia and Italy—‘‘In 
Italy, as in Russia, it is characteristic of the system which is being de- 
veloped that there is no break in gauge between education and life, but 
the definition of both is gradually being moulded in the interests of the 
Fascist régime.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Educational Leadership, 1933 Yearbook, National Education Associa- 
tion; Washington: Department of Superintendence; 517 pp., $2.00. 

Psychology for Teachers, by Charles E. Benson, James E. Lough, 
Charles E. Skinner, and Paul V. West; Boston: Ginn and Company, 
Revised Edition, 1933; 478 pp., $2.00. 

Specialization of Verbal Facility at the College Entrance Level, by Warren 


1 From an unsigned review in The News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 
for May, 1933. 
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G. Findley; New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933; 76 pp., $1.50. 

The Extension Program of the University of Chicago, by Clem 
Oren Thompson; Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 188 pp., 
$2.00. 

The Training of Teachers, by Daniel A. Prescott; New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University, 1933; 35 pp. 

Problems of Students in a Graduate School of Education, by Dorothy C. 
Stratton; New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933; 168 pp. 

Collegiate Educational Research, The Report of the Committee on 
Educational Research for the Biennium 1930-1932; Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, vol. xxxvi, no. 1; 32 pp. 

An Introduction to Library Science, by Pierce Butler; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933; 118 pp., $1.50. 

Circulation Work in College and University Libraries, by Charles H. 
Brown and H. G. Bousfield; Chicago: American Library Association, 
1933; 176 pp., $2.25. 

Economy in Higher Education, by David S. Hill and Fred J. Kelly; 
New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1933; 116 pp. 

Architectural Planning of the American College, by J. Fredrick Larson 
and Archie M. Palmer; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1933; 181 pp., $2.00. 

The Education of Teachers and the Financial Crisis, by Katherine M. 
Cook; Washington: U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, 1933; 36 pp. 

U. S. Office of Education, National Survey of Secondary Education, 
a Series of Monographs. 

Success and Failure in the Teaching Profession, an Exploration of Some 
Areas of Difference between Students for Whom Predictions of Outstand- 
ing Success or Failure Are Made, by Gladys Hipple Watson; New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932; 
99 pp. 

An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting in the Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, by Tracy F. Tyler; Washington: National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio, 1933; 150 pp. 

Careers for Students of Chinese Language and Civilization, Lewis Ho- 
dous, Editor; Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 65 pp., $1.00. 

Higher Education in Foreign Countries, Its History and Present Status, 
by James F. Abel; Washington: U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Intercourse 
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and Education, Annual Report of the Director for the Year 1932, 
Nicholas Murray Butler; 63 pp. 

Austro-American Institute of Education, 1926-1931; Vienna, 1933; 
45 pp. 

Proceedings of the Association of Governing Boards of State Unwersities 
and Allied Institutions, University of Michigan, November 16-19, 1932. 

International Intellectual Cooperation, 1932, League of Nations; Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1933; 144 pp., $.50. 

Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, vol. vii, no. 1, 1933. 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


Iowa STATE CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of members from the various Iowa chapters 
was held at Ames, March 25, with an attendance of twenty-four repre- 
senting four chapters. In making plans for the year it was agreed to 
make a study of methods of economy used at the various institutions 
of the state. A report drafted by a committee of the State College 
chapter concerning the work of the Association was circulated to the 
secretaries of other chapters in the state as members of the advisory 
committee of the conference. Professor E. S. Allen of the Iowa State 
College has succeeded Professor H. S. Conard of Grinnell as secretary 
of the conference. 


Kent STatTe COLLEGE, AN UNUSUAL TENURE CASE 


One of the most amazing instances on record of a politically maneu- 
vered attack upon the president of a state-supported higher educational 
institution occurred at Kent State College, Kent, Ohio, during the last 
ten days of June. Like a bolt from the blue came a demand from a 
faction of the board of trustees of that college for the resignation of 
President James O. Engleman. This demand came at a board meeting 
on June 20, without a word of warning or even the formality of a 
reason. The action had its connection with an earlier occurrence at the 
leading hotel in the city of Kent. Some weeks prior to the action of 
the board Dr. Engleman had taken part in changing the meeting place 
of the Rotary Club, of which he is an active member, from the hotel, 
because of an unsavory party which was held at the hotel some days 
previously. No charges were preferred and only the most nebulous of 
excuses were offered in the board meeting for the request by the faction 
in control of the board. The meeting finally adjourned without action 
by the board other than agreement to meet again on June 29. 

The story reached the Ohio General Assembly, then in session at 
Columbus. President Engleman’s record was so favorably known 
throughout the state and among the legislators that a resolution was 
put through the Senate on June 28 authorizing the appointment of a 
Senate committee to investigate the situation and to determine whether 
or not the board’s action was justified. All the members of the college 
board, including a member lately retired, the president of the college, 
and a number of Kent citizens were summoned to Columbus for a 
hearing before the Senate committee on June 29. The majority faction 
of the board, however, ignoring the summons, met in Kent and declared 
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the position of the president vacant. They immediately elected another 
man to succeed Dr. Engleman. 

The Senate Committee, aroused by the effrontery of the faction in 
ignoring summons to appear at the hearing, issued a second subpoena 
for the recalcitrant members and they appeared before the committee 
on the following day. The hearings continued through the next two 
days. The outcome was that the motives inspiring the action of the 
majority were exposed, and these being so patently personal and political, 
the leading member of the faction was himself ousted from the board. 
A second member of the faction opposed to Dr. Engleman recanted 
and requested that a special meeting of the entire board be held on the 
following day. At that meeting the previous action of the board was 
rescinded, and President Engleman was reinstated for an indefinite 
tenure. 

Condensed from a Letter in School and Society 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA, RECOMMENDATIONS BY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Recommendations by President Graham for the three state institu- 
tions adopted by the Board of Trustees include the following: 

That studies in consolidation be carried on both by the trustees’ 
committee appointed by the governor of the state and by the president, 
the Administrative Council of the consolidated university, and commit- 
tees of the three faculties appointed by the president of the university 
after consultation with the administrative council. 

That each faculty be empowered to elect a second representative 
on the administrative council instead of the president appointing these 
three representatives. 

That no new registrations for elementary education in the regular 
university year be accepted at Chapel Hill, but those students already 
in residence there be given one year to complete their course, making the 
transfer to the Woman's College by the end of the year 1933-34... . 

That a conference be held between the governor, the state super- 
intendent of public education, the president of the university, the presi- 
dents of the teacher training schools, and the president of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Association, and any others called by the governor, 
with regard to the professional requirements of public school teachers 
in North Carolina. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, FACULTY SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


“On May 12, a small group of our faculty brought before an open 
meeting of the Chapter a proposal that the instruction staff of the college 
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establish, by means of voluntary contributions, a scholarship fund of 
about $20,000. This proposal was designed to meet the greatest present 
financial need of the college, which it seemed could be met in no other 
way except faculty salary cuts, an expedient that both administration 
and faculty were anxious to avoid. Specifically, only about 30% of 
the incoming freshman class of men (these statements do not apply 
to the women, for whom the situation seems quite normal) were able to 
pay their college expenses. Since these men, were of exceptionally high 
scholastic caliber it seemed a pity that some means could not be devised 
to enable them to come to college in the fall. Reports prepared by the 
Comptroller, working in conjunction with the Dean of men, were pre- 
sented to the meeting and showed that, while some further economies 
could be effected in the operation of the college plant, these would be 
far from sufficient to raise the money necessary for the emergency. 
“The meeting, which was attended by thirty-eight members of the 
Chapter and faculty, discussed the situation fully and voted a resolution 
to be presented to the instruction staff at its next meeting. There was 
only one dissenting vote. On May 15 the resolution, slightly modified, 
was passed by the instruction staff by a vote of 50 to 5. The details are 
set forth in the accompanying enclosure, which is a copy of the Secretary 


of the Faculty’s report on the matter to the President. 


“You will observe that the action amounts to a voluntary salary cut, 
made obligatory on the individual members of the instruction staff by 
the vote of the staff asa whole. It differs from an ordinary salary cut in 
the respect that the disposition of the funds raised is in the hands of the 
faculty, although the mechanics of collection and distribution will be 
in the hands of the Administration. It is also operative for one year 
only, but it is the intention of the faculty to continue it as long as it 
seems necessary. I may also say that, so far as I am aware, no pressure 
whatever has been exercised by either the Administration or the Board of 
Managers in the entire matter. 

“IT am enclosing a copy of the letter announcing the passage of the 
resolution, written by President Aydelotte to the treasurer of the Board. 
The action has now been accepted by the Board and Dr. Aydelotte tells 
me that it made an exceedingly favorable impression on them. As you 
will also see from this letter, the administrative staff has joined us and 
its members are contributing their share toward the scholarship fund.”’ 


Resolutions 


“That the instruction staff of Swarthmore College create for the aca- 
demic year 1933-34 a faculty scholarship fund of $20,000 or more, 
from which the administration of the college shall be authorized to grant 
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scholarship aid to qualified students who would otherwise be unable to 
enroll; 

“That individual members of the instruction staff contribute to this 
fund on the following basis: 


5% of the first $1000 of salary or fraction thereof 

7% of the part of salary falling between $1000 and $2000 

9% of the part of salary falling between 2000 and 3000 
11% of the part of salary falling between 3000 and 4000 
13% of the part of salary falling between 4000 and 5000 
15% of the amount by which the salary exceeds $5000; 


“That such contributions shall not affect nominal amounts of salary 
payment; that they shall not affect the contributions of individual 
faculty members or of the College to the Carnegie Teachers’ Annuity 
Fund; 

“That, as a matter of convenience, contributions shall be deducted 
from monthly salary checks and paid into the fund by the Comptroller; 

“That no contributions need be made by persons 

(1) who are on leave of absence on part-salary for the academic 
year 1933-34, 

(2) who are not members of the instruction staff at the time this 
plan is adopted; 

“That this plan shall become operative when 

(1) it has been approved by the President of the College, 

(2) it has been accepted by the Board of Managers of the College.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AID OF 
UNEMPLOYED 


Beginning at once, unemployed Wisconsin citizens who can profit 
from further educational training may take university correspondence 
study and extension class courses at the expense of the state. 

This provision was made by the recent legislature in enacting its state 
relief act, which made the first direct state appropriation by a legislature 
to meet the educational needs as well as the material wants of food, 
clothing, and shelter of the unemployed. 

Extension courses open to the unemployed include, besides a large 
number of vocational courses, many in the general correspondence study 
curriculum, such as English, other languages and literature, history, 
economics and sociology, business, and technical subjects. Enrolment 
also is open in the classes at the Milwaukee extension center and in ex- 
tension classes in other cities. 

Ordinarily, it is provided that only one course may be carried at a time, 
but exceptions will be made for capable students. The word ‘“unem- 
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ployed”’ is interpreted to mean that one who is doing only odd jobs or 
less than half-time work may be allowed to take extension courses 
without fee. Any person on public relief, whether or not working for the 
relief agency, is considered unemployed. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN LAND GRANT INSTITUTIONS 


The decision of Judge Ullman printed in the May Bulletin has been 
reversed by the Maryland Court of Appeal. « It is reported in the press 
that the Trustees of Cornell University have overruled the action of 
the faculty under which the military course was made optional, and 
that in Wisconsin the Governor has vetoed a bill under which military 
instruction would become again compulsory. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM AN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


“Nothing too favorable can be said about the interest in teaching 
exhibited by the study of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. There is, however, a misgiving in the back of my mind re- 
garding the extension of Association activities beyond attempts to 
secure the observance of a proper code of ethics by Boards of Educa- 
tional Control to be reciprocated by a proper professorial code. Dis- 
cussing how much “Education’’ a college teacher should know, etc., 
etc., may lead to divisions in the professorial ranks. Where there are 
n professors there are usually » + 1 opinions regarding teaching and 
curriculum details. The primary function of the Association is tenure 
or professorial independence and I shall not like to see this function 
weakened. After all that can be said and done, there will still remain 
hurtful restrictions on intellectual liberty.” 


Reply from Chairman of Committee on College and University Teaching 


“The general feeling among officers of the Association, at least during 
recent years, has been that the college and university professors of the 
United States should lend their efforts to the improvement of standards 
in the profession, just as the American Bar Association and the American 
Medical Asociation have done in their respective fields.... For 
myself, I am not afraid that a frank discussion of professorial quali- 
fications will accentuate the division which now exists between teachers 
in departments of education and those in what are commonly called 
the academic departments. It is my hope that such discussions might 
lead to greater tolerance and a better understanding on both sides.” 


Supplementary Reply from General Secretary 


“We are so often reproached, gently or vigorously, by administrative 
officers on account of our protective activities, which are alleged to in- 
crease the difficulty of eliminating the incompetent, that I find it rather 
gratifying to have a different point of view presented. I quite agree that 
a primary concern for us is the maintenance of high standards of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, not as a matter of mere self-interest, but as 
an essential condition of the welfare of the institutions. Our activities 
in this field absorb, I suppose, in one way or another the largest share of 
our free income, particularly under present economic conditions, and 
there is no thought of weakening them. 

“On the other hand, we have to consider that our profession includes 
not a few members who seek more protection than they wholly deserve 
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and many others whose rights are so secure that they deprecate any 
excess of protective activity. We aim to enlist the support and interest 
of the profession and to promote cooperative relations with administra- 
tive groups by developing a balanced program of committee and chapter 
activities, with some flexible adaptability to local conditions. Our Ap- 
pointment Service, for example, is an effort to render a constructive ser- 
vice to institutions and the profession, which I hope under more favorable 
circumstances may become increasingly effective. 

“The report on College and University Teaching, financed from a 
special grant, will, we believe, promote worth while attention and dis- 
cussion among local groups. The wide diversity of opinion to which you 
refer will undoubtedly survive this ordeal, but the Committee has 
avoided the error of committing itself or the Association to any dogmatic 
conclusions.” 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF THE REPORT ON PUBLIC UTILITY PROPAGANDA 
(Published with the Approval of the Committee on University Ethic ) 


The Report on Public Utility Propaganda of the Committee on Ethics 
which was published in the May, 1930, issue of the Bulletin contains 
certain statements which, in the light of subsequent information, seem 
to me to call for modification. This report was prepared and submitted 
to the Committee by me, as its chairman, and I am therefore requesting 
that you submit to the present Committee, at its next meeting, the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

VOTED: To delete from the Report on the Public Utility Propa- 
ganda (Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
vol. xvi, 349) the words ‘“‘much of a serious character’’ on line 3 from 
the end of page 354, and to substitute the word “‘anything.”’ Further- 
more, to delete the first sentence on page 355 down to and including the 
word ‘‘desirable.”’ 

The entire paragraph, as amended, would then read as follows: 

“So far as results from a careful inspection of the minutes of the 
Ruggles Committee there does not seem to be anything to criticize in 
the way in which Professor Ruggles conducted this investigation or in 
the activities of the cooperating academic instructors. The Ruggles 
Committee was essentially a fact-finding committee. It successfully 
accomplished its object in ascertaining and publishing the facts. The 
payment of the insignificant traveling expenses of the attending pro- 
fessors is a quite common and unobjectionable procedure in committee 
and convention meetings.”’ 

The paragraph and the words referred to have reference to the activi- 
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ties of Professor C. O. Ruggles in connection with the Survey of 
Public Utilities prepared by the educational members of the ‘‘Committee 
on Cooperation with Educational Institutions’’ of the National Electric 
Light Association. While the subsequent investigation of the N. E. 
L. A. by the Federal Trade Commission has more than justified our 
criticism of its activities, a further study of the facts and repeated con- 
ferences with academic members of Professor Ruggles’ committee and 
with Professor Ruggles himself have convinced me that his own parti- 
cipation did not transgress the high standards of professional ethics 
which it is the purpose of the American Association of University 
Professors to maintain. 
E. R. A. SELIGMAN 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one hundred 
and nineteen active and twenty-seven junior members as follows: 


University of Arizona, Theophil F. Buehrer, Matthew M. R. Schneck; Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Harry J. Smith; Boston University, Clyde J. Crobaugh; Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Ray Lepley; University of Buffalo, Laurence D. Lockie; Uni- 
versity of California, Dewey C. Duncan; Centre College, Joseph A. McCurdy; 
City College (New York), Ephraim Cross, Max L. Hutt; Columbia University, 
Ernest J. Reece; Cornell University, Laurence H. MacDaniels; Dartmouth College, 
Donald L. Stone; University of Dayton, Edmund B. O’Leary; Colleges of the City 
of Detroit, Juan A. de Gomar, Olive Goodrich, Winfred A. Harbison, Edward C. 
Jandy, Frances G. B. Sanderson; Duke University, David F. Cavers, Mason Crum, 
Francis G. Dressel, Joseph A. Greenwood, Douglas G. Hill, J. N. Truesdale; Florida 
State College for Women, Anna M. Sharp, Alethea E. Smith; University of Florida, 
Alan B. Burritt, A. Stuart Campbell, James D. Glunt, Freeman G. Martin, Nathan 
W. Sanborn; Gettysburg College, William F. Shaffer; Harvard University, Phillip 
Rulon; Hiram College, Vivian L. Garrett; Hunter College, Walter Helfer, Georgiana 
P. McEntee, Helaine Newstead, Georgia E. Nobis, Veré L. Rubel, Elizabeth-Vera L. 
Stern, Alva Turner; Illinois State Teachers College (Southern), Otis B. Young; 
University of Illinois, Albert Bachem, Cornelia P. Kelley; Indiana University, 
Thomas W. Moore, Thomas W. Rogers, Lydia D. Woodbridge; Kent State College, 
Elfleda Littlejohn; Lafayette College, Lynn Perry; Lake Forest College, Roscoe E. 
Harris; University of Maine, Lillian Hatfield; Michigan State College, Claude M. 
Newlin; Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), Arthur A. Metcalf; University 
of Michigan, Hugh E. Keeler, K. A. Stiles; University of Minnesota, Lennox A. 
Mills; Morningside College, Mirah Mills; Muskingum College, Paul E. Martin; 
New York University, James Burnham, George Saslow, Marie C. Swabey; Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Albert E. Hill; North Carolina State College, Carey H. Bostian, Roy 
S. Dearstyne, Robert F. Poole; University of North Carolina, Robert W. Linker; 
Oregon Normal School (Monmouth), Emma Henkle, Edna Mingus, Elmer Pendell, 
Joseph F. Santee; University of Pittsburgh, Samuel P. Franklin; University of Red- 
lands, Katherine B. Peeples; Robert College, Edward S. Sheiry; Rollins College, 
Harve Clemens; Rutgers University, Alfred C. Hawkins, Charles F. Marden, George 
P. Schmidt, Selman A. Waksman; Shurtleff College, Anne Corbitt, David E. Son- 
quist, Claire V. Whiting; Smith College, Gertrude H. Dunham; University of South 
Carolina, James E. Mills; South Dakota State Teachers College (Northern), Marc 
M. Cleworth, J. H. Jensen; University of Southern California, Verle L. Annis, Alta 
B. Hall, George P. Hammond, Amy W. McClelland, A. J. Tieje; Swarthmore 
College, Troyer S. Anderson, Brand Blanshard; Temple University, Thaddeus E. 
Du Val, Theodore E. FitzGerald, Charles A. Ford, Walter Lawton, Grace K. 
Nadig, Ernest Spiegel; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, D. Brooks 
Cofer; Thiel College, Stanley Seiple; Tulane University, Powell H. Humphries; 
University of Utah, Maud M. Babcock, Laverne Bane, Amy Bowman, Clay B. 
Freudenberger, Harold C. Goldthorpe, Junius J. Hayes, Ferdinand F. Hintze, Llew- 
elyn R. McKay, Esther Nelson, Willis W. Ritter, Rose H. Widtsoe, A. B. Wright; 
University of Virginia, John A. G. de Gruchy; Washington University, Helen T. 
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Graham; Western Reserve University, James H. March; College of Wooster, 
Winford L. Sharp; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Allen E. Andersen. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


University of Akron, Elmer Ende; Alfred University, G. Stewart Nease; Antioch 
College, Harry V. Knorr; University of Arkansas, Charles H. Cross; Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Vernon L. Miller; Brooklyn College, Edward I. Fenlon; Brown University, 
Howard L. Andrews; University of Chicago, H. Close Hesseltine; University of 
Colorado, Hugo G. Rodeck; Converse College, Aline G. Saunders; University of 
Delaware, Jeanette E. Graustein; Duke University, Clarence F. Korstian; Evans- 
ville College, Imri M. Blackburn; University of Florida, Leonard Giovannoli, Wil- 
liam T. Hicks, Sam W. McInnis; University of Georgia, T. H. Whitehead; Grinnell 
College, R. H. Norton; Harvard University, Julius T. Wendzel; Hillsdale College, 
A. P. Hermann; Hollins College, Mary L. Charles; Howard University, J. Leon 
Shereshefsky; Southern Illinois State Teachers College, Robert D. Faner; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Lowell S. Selling; Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute), 
Lawrence E. Eberly; Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), Marshall R. 
Beard; Kent State College, Clarence L. Cook; University of Kentucky, Wilbur A. 
Heinz; Lawrence College, Horace S. Fries; Louisiana State University, James A. 
Bradley, J. L. E. Erickson, Ona Smith; University of Louisville, Wendell Carnahan; 
Marshall College, Helen L. Eaton; Mary Baldwin College, Elizabeth J. Greer, 
Kenneth L. Smoke; Mt. St. Joseph College, Mary J. McCormick; University of 
Nebraska, Mamie J. Meredith, Mary L. Morse; University of North Carolina, 
Elliott Van Courtlandt; Northwestern University, Hamilton Cottier; Ohio State 
University, Herbert Wender; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
L. S. Stephens; University of Oklahoma, Norma Gates; Oregon Normal School, 
(Monmouth), Eloise E. Buck, L. E. Forbes; Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Christine M. Griggs; Pennsylvania State College, William E. Drake; University of 
Pittsburgh, T. Fred Holloway, Donald T. Jackson, Mary M. Taylor; Rhode Island 
State College, Carroll D. Billmyer; University of Rochester, Walden Moore; Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, Kenneth F. Gantz; Rutgers University, James L. LaPoe; 
College of St. Benedict, Florence M. Foster; St. John’s College, John S. Kieffer; 
Skidmore College, Stanley E. Saxton; Smith College, James J. Gibson; University 
of South Carolina, Ewing T. Bonn; Swarthmore College, Robert K. Enders; Syra- 
cuse University, J. M. Robeson, Jr.; Temple University, Ellis O. Hinsey, Ross C. 
McCardle, J. Torrance Rugh; University of Utah, Mignonette Spilman; Vanderbilt 
University, John G. Frank; State College of Washington, Lois Carrell, E. C. Kun- 
dert; Washington University, Leroy R. Boling; Western Reserve University, Wil- 
liam W. Biddle; Wheaton College, Ruth O. Rose; Williams College, Alton Gustaf- 
son; University of Wyoming, William B. Owen; Yale University, Eugen Kahn. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of Chicago, Gus B. Ulvin; Columbia University, John B. Lucke; 
Cornell University, Lawrence P. Gould; Duke University, Kenneth Clark, Thomas 
L. McCulloch; University of Florida, Silas M. Thronson, Richard P. Trogdon, 
Howard K. Wallace; Goucher College, Assunta Vasti; Haverford College, Joseph 
D. Willen; Indiana University, Cecilia H. Hendricks; Johns Hopkins University, 
Ralph Ehle, Alfred M. Stumer; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Eastman 
Smith; Ohio State University, William T. Miller; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
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Donald S. Allen; Oregon Normal School (Monmouth), Edward F. Barrows; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Julius Tolson; University of Utah, Charles Blumenfeld; 
Washington University, George A. Hunt; University of Wisconsin Fred W. Tinney; 
Not in University Connection, John T. Baker (Ph.D., Columbia), Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth Duffy (Ph.D., Johns Hopkins), Bronxville, N. Y.; Gladys Garland 
(M.A., Maine), Somerville, Mass.; J. Paul Kemerer (M.A., Pennsylvania State), 
Monroe, La.; Samuel M. Mayfield (Ph.D., Chicago), Helena, Mont.; Gustav S. 
Nordberg (Can. Ph.D., North Dakota), Oneonta, N. Y. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following eighty-eight nominations for active membership and 
twenty-three nominations for junior membership are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may 
be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will 
be considered by the Committee if received before November 25, 1933. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Chairman; A. L. Bouton, New York; H. L. Crosby, 
Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; 
W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Ruth Bass (Physical Education), Kent State 

Edna G. Benson (Design), Washington (Seattle) 

Robert G. Bernreuter (Education, Psychology), Pennsylvania State 
George V. Bohman (Speech, English), Dakota Wesleyan 

Jefferson D. Bragg (History), Baylor (Waco) 

Perry S. Brundage (Chemistry), Michigan State Normal (Ypsilanti) 
Alvah P. Cagle (Political Science), Baylor (Waco) 

Frank Carney (Geology), Baylor (Waco) 

Lynn M. Case (History), Rice 

George W. Chappelear (Biology), Virginia State Teachers (Harrisonburg) 
Elliott E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia 

Elmer S. Clark (Economics), Purdue 

Edmund A. Cortez (English), New Hampshire 

Luther W. Courtney (English), Baylor (Waco) 

L. O. Cummings (Education), Buffalo 

Lyman L. Daines (Bacteriology, Pathology), Utah 

Carl H. Dawson (Business Administration), Western Reserve 
Ralph E. Deal (Zoology), St. Stephen’s 

Anne L. Dennis (Business Administration), Western Reserve 

Helen Dolman (Nature Study), Michigan State Normal (Ypsilanti) 
Barrows Dunham (English), Franklin and Marshall 

N. Bryllion Fagin (English), Johns Hopkins 

Henry P. Fairchild (Sociology), New York 

Oscar G. Fryer (Physics), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chalmers L. Gemmill (Physiology), Johns Hopkins 

Wilby T. Gooch (Chemistry), Baylor (Waco) 

Morris S. Greth (Philosophy, Sociology), Albright 

Arthur J. Hall (Psychology, Philosophy), Baylor (Waco) 

Guy B. Harrison, Jr. (History), Baylor (Waco) 

Joseph E. Hawkins (German), Baylor (Waco) 

Benjamin R. Haynes (Education, Commerce), Southern California 
Jennings R. Hickman (Zoology), Michigan State Normal (Ypsilanti) 
Grover C. Hooker (Education), Stanford 

Charles H. Houston (Law), Howard 

Frank M. Hull (Biology), Mississippi 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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William A. Irwin (Economics), Washburn 

James R. Jenness (Physics), Southern Methodist 

Herbert J. Jenny (Music), Wheaton 

Arnold W. Johnson (Accounting), West Virginia 

Lewis K. Johnson (Business Administration), Washington and Lee 
Edward N. Jones (Botany), Baylor (Waco) 

Charles R. Keller (History), Williams 

Otto F. Kraushaar (Philosophy), Harvard 

Aldon S. Lang (Economics), Baylor (Waco) 

Henrietta D. Lang (Art), City of Detroit 

William B. Leake (English), Mississippi 

Robert G. McCutchan (Music), De Pauw 

Thomas E. McDonald (Law), Baylor (Waco) 

Paul V. McKinney (Chemistry), Rutgers 

Orville J. Marsh (Business Administration), Western Reserve 
Jacob E. Metzges (Agronomy), Maryland 

Donald H. Nicholson (History), North Dakota 

Carlton Palmer (Physical Education), Alabama 


_ George E. Potter (Biology), Baylor (Waco) 


Joseph C. Rocca (Statistics), Georgetown 

Harry L. Smith (Physics), Michigan State Normal (Ypsilanti) 
Joseph F. Smith (Speech), Utah 

Sam R. Spencer (Physics), Baylor (Waco) 

William R. Stephens (Chemistry), Baylor (Waco) 

Charles H. Stevens, Jr. (Spanish), Rutgers 

Claude N. Stokes (Education), Temple 

Henry W. Taeusch (English), Western Reserve 

G. R. Tatum (Physics), Baylor (Waco) 

Henry Trautham (Classics), Baylor (Waco) 

Sarah B. Tucker (History, Sociology), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 
Charles H. Wesley (History), Howard (District of Columbia) 
Bessie L. Whitaker (Speech), Michigan State Normal (Ypsilanti) 
Walter J. Williams (Mathematics), Baylor (Waco) 

Leo Wolman (Economics), Columbia 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Beatrice Aitchison (Mathematics), Johns Hopkins 

Wallace S. Baldinger (Art), Washburn 

Stephen B. Jones (Geography), Oregon Normal (Monmouth) 
Victor W. Bennett (Economics), Washington (Seattle) 
Henry G. Buckwalter (Economics), Albright 

Kenneth W. Clark (New Testament), Duke 

Raymond F. Crossman (English), Syracuse 

Ellen N. Duvall (Physical Education), Goucher 

Henry J. Ehlers (Philosophy), Wisconsin 

Hulda Fritzemeier (French, English), Iowa 

George Horton (Zoology, Entomology), North Carolina State 
Marie C. Mengers (French), Wellesley 

William A. Moomaw (Chemistry), Cincinnati 

Rexford C. Parmelee (Business), Illinois 
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Eric A. Pollard (German), Oregon 

John A. Rademaker (Sociology), Washington (Seattle) 
Jeannette M. Radin (Pharmacy), Florida 

Bruce T. Riley (Religion), Boston 

Joseph O. Van Hook (History), Colorado 

Arthur L. Vieweger (Electrical Engineering), Drexel 
Lloyd Woodburne (Psychology), Michigan 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Benjamin Brawley (English), Howard (District of Columbia) 
Walter M. Briscoe (French), Baylor (Waco) 

Irwin A. Buell (History), Trinity (Hartford) 

Earl W. Crecraft (Political Science), Akron 

William J. Fordrung (Physiology, Hygiene), Hunter 

Rosalie Godfrey (Home Economics), Texas 

E. Lucile Jennings (English), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 
James C. Martin (Chemistry), California (Berkeley) 

William P. Meroney (Sociology), Baylor (Waco) 

John K. Norton (Educational Administration), Columbia 
Audrey L. Packham (Education, Psychology), Rollins 

James H. Peeling (History), Butler 

Henry L. Pritchett (Sociology), Southern Methodist 

Hilda F. Rosene (Zoology), Texas 

Ray A. Sigsbee (Economics), City (New York) 

Charles G. Smith (English), Baylor (Waco) 

E. H. Sparkman (Spanish), Baylor (Waco) 

Elizabeth Tarpley (Home Economics), Texas 

Mary Terhune (Modern Languages), Lindenwood 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


I. George Blake (History, Political Science), Franklin 
Paul A. Solandt (Latin, French), Washington College 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50% of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the Washington 
Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Teachers Available 


Biology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Parasitology: Young woman, M.A. 
Five years’ graduate work at Chicago. Six years of successful college 
teaching. Extensive travel. Desires transfer. A 699 


Education: M.A. Fifteen years’ experience. Auditorium activities, 
history of education, problems of the delinquent child. A 700 


Education, History, Drawing: M.A. Yale, Ph.D. Boston. W de experi- 


ence in university teaching and administration. Available immediately. 
A 701 


Education, Social Sciences: Man, 30, married, Ph.D. Nine years of 
successful teaching and administration in secondary school and college 
(three in present post but desires change). Work in secondary educa- 
tion, educational philosophy, social education, educational history. 


Publications. A 702 
English: Man, A.M., Litt.D., 14 years’ college and university teaching 
(13 as department head). A 703 


History: Man, 27, Ph.D. California. Experience. Available 1934. A 704 
Italian: Graduate Italian university; French; Spanish. A 705 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Harvard. Eight years’ varied experience (now assis- 
tant professor in southern university). Publications. Desires change. 
A 706 
Spanish, French, Italian: Ph.D., linguist, American. Sixteen years’ 
teaching; travel; philological writings. University preferred, 1934-35. 
A 707 
Statistics: Teaching experience; trained in research. A 708 


Zoology: Man, 42, married, Ph.D. Graduate work at Yale, Columbia, 
Pittsburgh, Paris, Harris Teachers College. Sixteen years’ experience 
in college teaching (10 as department head). Trained also in higher 
education, personnel and college administration; special study college 
finance; publications in fields indicated; college survey; experience in 
vocational advising. Travel, platform, honorary societies, member 
national committees. Excellent references. Prefers college position as 
professor, dean, director of personnel, or combination. A 709 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Organized not for profit but especially to serve institutions 
of higher learning and the members 
of their staffs 


Incorporated in New York State in 1918 as a full legal 
reserve life insurance company 


Policyholders in more than 800 educational institutions 


Contractual retirement plan used in 140 colleges, uni- 
versities, and research organizations 


Follow this page in succeeding issues of the Bulletin 


TRUSTEES 


H. M. AppINSELL 
Chase Harris Forbes Corporation 
A. 
Professor, University of Chicago 
*EpmuND E. Day 
Director for Social Sciences, 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Rosert A. FRANKS 
Treasurer, Carnegie Corporation 
*CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
Dean, Princeton University 
Freperick A. GortTzE 
Treasurer, Columbia University 
Samuet S. 
Formerly Associate Actuary, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Henry R. Hayes 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 


HENRY JAMES 
Chairman and Acting President 
Pierre Jay 
Chairman, Fiduciary Trust 
Company, New York 
A. MACKENZIE 
Professor, University of Toronto 
Henry 5S. Pritcuett 
President Emeritus, Carnegie 
Foundation 
*R. G. D. RICHARDSON 
Dean, Brown University 
Roor, JR 
Root, Clark & Buckner 
Georce WHITNEY 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


*Nominated by Policyholders. 


NO AGENTS—NO COMMISSIONS 


Substantial savings to teachers in costs of life insurance and 
annuities. Learn about your insurance company. 


FULL INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


(When writing to advertisers please mention the Bulletin) 


